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INVITATION. 

yee are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hen Congress directed that the battle-ships 

and armored cruisers of the new navy 
should bear the names of the several states the 
Navy Department took the position which 
the delegates to the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention took on the question of representation 
in the Senate: that all the states, large and 
small, should stand on the same footing. It 
has resulted, therefore, that statehood, while 
it confers the right to a representative battle- 
ship, does not imply that the size of the ship 
shall be in any way proportioned to the size 
of the state. The tendency has been to build 
larger and larger battle-ships, so that those 
states which have been the last to be represented 
have had bigger ships named for them than 
those which led the list. 

The latest vessel of the battle-ship class is 
the Rhode Island, just completed at the yards 
of the Fore River Company, in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. Although named for the territorially 
smallest state in the Union, it is one of the 
most powerful vessels in the navy. Her total 
length on the load-water line is four hundred 
and thirty-five feet; extreme breadth, seventy- 
six feet two and one-half inches; greatest draft, 
twenty-six feet; displacement, fifteen thousand 
tons. Her contract speed is nineteen knots, 
secured by twin screws driven by four-cylinder, 
triple-expansion engines of nineteen thousand 
horse-power. The armament consists of four 
twelve-inch and eight eight-inch guns, mounted 
in turrets, and twelve six-inch guns, mounted 
in broadside batteries. The secondary battery 
consists of twelve three-inch rapid-fire guns, 
twelve three-pounders,; semiautomatic, eight 
one-pound automatics, two thirty-caliber ma- 
chine-guns and six thirty-Colt automatic guns. 

The protective armor consists of a water-line 
belt eight feet in width amidships, eleven inches 
thick at the top and eight inches at the bottom, 
tapering to a uniform thickness of four inches 
at the bottom. ‘There is also a casemate armored 
belt extending over two hundred and forty-five 
feet of her length, of.a uniform thickness of six 
inches. The turrets and conning-tower are also 
heavily protected. The amount of wood used in 
construction is reduced to the lowest possible 
limit, and all of it is fireproofed. ‘Take it all 
in all, this newest addition to the United States 
navy is one of the most powerful fighting ma- 
chines in the world. A picture of the Rhode 
Island appears on the cover of this number 
of The Companion. 


New England still leads the world in inventive 
genius, and Connecticut leads New Eng- 
land. The list of patents issued to New 
Englanders in a single day of last month 
numbered fifty-one, of which twelve went to the 
** Land of Steady Habits.’’ All six states, 
except New Hampshire, were represented by 
one or more new inventions. 
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he latest thing in “trading stamps’’ is the 

Old Home Week stamp of Massachusetts. 
It shows the famous gilded dome of the State- 
Hlouse, and an old-fashioned open fireplace, 
which stands everywhere for hospitality and 
good cheer. The stamps, when presented during 
the week between July 31st and August 6th, 
will be good for unlimited supplies of cordiality, 
reminiscence and welcome, and no one will 
question their validity. 
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he close of an interesting period in Maine’s 

military history came with the recent sale 
of the last of the old state ‘‘gun-houses,’’ at 
East Machias. In the days when the Maine 
militia consisted of eight divisions, and major- 
generals were thicker than flies round a molasses- 
barrel, these old gun-houses were scattered all 
over the state. They were built to house the 
guns and ammunition of the artillery companies, 
and many of them were the scenes of amusing 
incidents. In a number of cases the state built 
on private land, with the result that the owners 
of the land claimed certain privileges in the 
gun-houses, where it was not uncommon to see 
chickens roosting on the cannon or pigs feeding 
out of artillery pails. Consolidation of the 








| militia left most of the gun-houses without a 
reason for existence, and many of them have 
been sold for the lumber in them. The old 
house at East Machias was the last to which 
the state had title. 


assachusetts, although one of the oldest 

states and one of the most densely popu- 
lated, is still, nevertheless, a state of forests. 
Nearly one-half of the area of the state is covered 
with woods, the protection of which is of great 
importance. As a step toward such protection, 
a bill has been introduced into the legislature 
which provides for the appointment of a state 
forester—a trained official who shall give his 
whole time not merely to caring for the forest 
lands owned by the state, but shall aid and 
advise private owners in the work of making 
their woodlands both permanent and profitable. 
The value of the Massachusetts woodlands is 
now about one-fourth as much as that of all other 
classes of farm land. Proper care and intelli- 
gent management will increase their value, as 
the agricultural experiment stations and the 
bulletins of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington have increased the value of other 
farm land. 
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AN EVIL MAY-DAY. 


(= old England kept the first of May in a 
merry fashion, with “divers shows, good 
archers, stage plaies and bonefires.’”’ It was 
the greeting to the spring, when every one, 
from court to cottage, gave hail to the leaves 
and flowers. The day was ushered in by 
processions of young folk, bearing boughs 
wreathed with nosegays and posy crowns, and 
singing and blowing horns. Later came the 
pole-dancing and the choosing of the queen. It 
seems strange that any gloom should be asso- 
ciated with so bright and innocent a holiday, 
yet the happenings of one London May-day 
cast a withering cloud over the pastimes, which 
lasted for many years. 


on the throne, a report came to the city author- 
ities that the apprentices of London were 
plotting an uprising, and that a riot was to be 
expected the next day. The alderman of each 
district sent out proclamations that no one 
should stir from his house after nine in the 
evening, and that each man must keep his 
doors shut and his servants in until seven in 
the morning. 

Probably all would have gone well had not 
some young men, playing at single-stick, disre- 
garded the order and continued their sport. 
The alderman of Chepe came out in person 
and commanded them to stop; but they kept on 
and the sergeants of the ward were sent to 
arrest them. Then what had been harmless 
fun changed into something more serious. The 
young men raised the cry of rescue, and the 
elements of mischief were let loose. 

Reénforcements came from every side, and 
the little group of single-stick players grew into 
a malicious mob. It was long after midnight 
when the riot ceased. The sentiment against 
strangers was very strong at the time, and 
several foreigners’ houses were rifled and their 
shops despoiled. 

At last a company of men in harness came 
riding down upon the rioters, whose forces 
quickly dwindled to some three hundred appren- 
tices. These were hurried to the Tower, and 
the streets of London were quiet once more. 

The next day, May-day, fifteen of the rioters 
were hanged in a public square. Everything 
was done to prevent any outburst of public 
feeling. Double guards were on duty, and 
proclamations were posted to the effect that 
**no women should come together to talk and 
babble,’’ and that ‘‘all men should keep their 
wives at home.’’ 

It was a day of tragedy instead of light- 
hearted merriment. The ‘‘great shaft of Corn- 
hill,’”’ the wondrous May-pole that stood higher 
than a church steeple, was not raised that year, 
nor for long after. For thirty-two years it lay 
and rotted. 

The rest of the three hundred apprentices 
were tried and condemned to death, but were 
pardoned as they stood upon the scaffold, the 
halters about their necks. 

The cloud that was cast over. May-day did 
not lighten for many a year. No longer the 
king and queen rode a-maying to Greenwich. 
No company of tall yeomen, clad all in green, 
bade them welcome to the woods. No Robin 
Hood and his followers escorted the court to 
flower-decked arbors. No light-hearted com- 
panions indulged in merry pastimes. For three 
generations the first of the month was a day of 
mourning, and was known as ‘‘evil May-day.’’ 
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FOR THE PHYSICIANS. 
New York State Senator was recently a 
guest at a banquet of homeopathic physi- 
cians, During the banquet the usual toasts 
were drunk to the health of ‘‘the ladies,’’ of 
“‘the President,’’ and of a dozen other persons 
and subjects, and then, says the New York 
Tribune, the toastmaster remarked that the 
witty Senator had not yet responded to a toast. 
The Senator rose and beamed upon the 
assemblage of physicians. 
“*T propose, ’’ he said, ‘‘the health of the sick.’’ 





On April 30, 1517, when Henry VIII was , 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational! Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


BOSTON ‘Institute and_Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 123 Tremont St.,Boston. 
alli H Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, 4o2(e sion, Mase 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


4 
Biology. ew Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. dawier, A. M., Principal. 


. : : 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
uaw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, J Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong 

















| teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 


life. American ideals. Llustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Brownie Camera Films! 


I will develop your No.1 or No. 2 Brownie Film of 6 
exposures and make6 Velox Prints therefrom for the 
One Low Price of 15 cents. Call or send by mail. 
LUNDAHL, Photographer, 58 Winter Street, BOSTON. 


MY SITUATION 


With CLOVERDALE CREAMERY CO. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— Arthur W. Dalrymple, North Woburn. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


**Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Lake Region. Mountain-climbing, peg 
fishing, all the sports that boys love. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
panionship of college-bred leaders and masters. Special 
tutoring if desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
for booklet. IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
eville School, L ville, N. J. 


IS BABY FRETFUL? 


Fretfulness is one of the surest results of 
indigestion, lack of nourishment, etc. Im- 
proper feeding. It’s time to try 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies im 
proper proportions every clement that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. The result is a well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 



































Barnard Mandolin | 


«. AND ... 


Harp Attachment 


FOR PIANOS. 


Fits the scale of any upright piano. Any one can 
attach it ina few minutes. Enabies you to change 
instantly from the regular piano tone to the imita- 
tion of banjo, guitar, mandolin, harp, etc. ome 

—_— not rag-time without this simple yet 
wonderful attachment. 


Delivered free to any address in 
U. 8., together with full directions ‘J 
Sor attaching, on receipt of price, “So 
Money refunded if not as represented. 

Sold only by the Inventor and Patentee, 
FRANK L. BARNARD, 657 Washington St., Boston. 

















[UFT S 1852 
S25/55,] COLLEGE 


Comprises the following Departments: 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield Pearson School, Connected 
with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. {M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are adnutted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


























Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TaBLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 









Send for sample, enough for the family. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 














The Sock the 
Foot Likes 


If you are in doubt 
about your socks it’s 
use you are 
not wear- 
ing the 
right kind 
of socks— 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


The socks question is settled for you, 
and your feet, when once you wear 
Whale Brand Socks. Do not fade or 
stain. Black, russet and all ular 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 35c. S by 
dealers. If yours don’t keep them, 
he will get them for you if you insist 
on Whale Brand Socks. 


Manufactured by 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 



























tomers are a happy lot of people. : : : 
WRITE FOR PRICE AND 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Look for P 
the Sadeenauel pair. 1 Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole, Mass. y 
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OLD CARPETS 


BECAUSE their days of usefulness seem 

over is just the reason why you should 
send them to us so that we may make them 
over and return them to you in the form of 
rugs that will serve you well. The cost of 
this transformation — this redemption of an 
avowed useless thing—is small. Our cus- 


























FOR DESSERT HAVE 


Chalmers’ Gelatine 


and flavor to suit yourself, and know that you have the pure unadul- 
terated jelly. Do not bother with substitutes that cost you double 
for same quantity. Indorsed by all leading cooking authorities. 


The standard for 33 years. Send for recipe book. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, New York. 
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OU never told me how 

@ you happened to name 
her Blythe.’ 

The two old friends, Mr. John 
DeWitt and Mrs. Haliday, were 
reclining side by side in their 
steamer chairs, lulled into a 
quiescent mood by the gentle, 
seareely perceptible motion of 
the vessel. It was an exertion 
to speak, and Mrs. Haliday replied eva- 
sively, ‘‘Do you like the name ?’’ 

“For Blythe—yes. But I don’t know 
another girl who could carry it off so 
well. Tell me how it happened.’’ 

Then Blythe’s mother reluctantly gath- 
ered herself together for a serious effort, 
and said, ‘‘It was the old Scotch nurse 
who did it. She called her a ‘blythe 
lassie’ before she was three days old. 

We had been hesitating between Lucretia 
for Charles’s mother and Hannah for 
mine, and we compromised on Blythe.’’ 

Upon which the speaker, allowing her 
eyes to close definitively, took on the 
appearance of gentle inanition which 
characterized nine-tenths of her fellow 
voyagers, ranged side by side in their 
steamer chairs along the deck. 

They had passed the Azores that lovely 
May morning, and were headed for Cape 
St. Vincent—the good old Lorelei loun- 
ging along at her easiest gait, which is 
also her swiftest. For there is nothing 
more deceptive than a steamer’s behavior 
on a calm day when the sea offers no 
perceptible resistance to the keel. 

Here and there an insatiable novel- 
reader held a paper-covered volume before 
his nose, but more often the book had slid 
to the deck, to be picked up by Gustav, 
the prince of deck stewards, and carefully 
tucked in among the wraps of the uncon- 
scious Owner. 

Just now, however, Gustav was enjoy- 
ing a moment of unaccustomed respite 
from activity, for his most exacting bene- 
ficiaries were not sufficiently awake to 
demand a service of him. He had 
administered bouillon and lemonade and 
cracked ice by the gallon; he had scat- 
tered. sandwiches and ginger cookies 
broadcast among them; he had tenderly 
inquired of the invalids, ‘* ’Ow you feel ?’’ 
and had cheerfully pronounced them, one 
and all, to be ‘‘mush besser’’; and now 
he himself was, for a fleeting moment, 
the center of interest in the one tiny eddy 
of animation on the whole length of the 
deck. Just aft of the awning, in the full 
sunshine, he was engaged in ‘‘posing,’’ 
with the sheepish air of a person having 
his photograph taken, while a fresh, 
comely girl of sixteen stood, kodak in 
hand, waiting for his attitude to relax. 

Half a dozen spectators, elderly men and 
small boys, stood about, making facetious 
remarks; but Gustav and his youthful 
‘‘operator’’ were too much in earnest to 
pay them any heed. 

Blythe Haliday was usually very much 
in earnest, by which is not to be inferred 
that she was of an alarmingly serious cast of 
mind. Her earnestness took the form of intense 
satisfaction in the matter in hand, whatever 
that might be, and she had found life a suc- 
cession of delightful experiences, of which this 
one of an ocean voyage was perhaps the most 
delectable of all. 

In one particular Blythe totally disagreed 
with her mother, for Mrs. Haliday had 
declared, on one of the first universally unbe- 
coming days of the voyage, that it was a 
mystery how all the agreeable people got to 
Europe, since so few of them were ever to be 
discovered on an ocean steamer. Whereas 
Blythe, for her part, had never dreamed that 
there were as many interesting persons in the 
world as were to be discovered among their 
fellow passengers. 

Was not the big, bluff captain himself, with 
his unfathomable sea-craft and his autocratic 
power, a regular old viking such as you might 
read of in your history books, but would hardly 
expect to meet in the flesh? And was there 
not a real Italian count, elderly but impressive, 
who had dealings with no one but his valet, 
the latter being a nimble personage “with a 
Wicked eye, who seemed to possess the faculty 
of starting up through the deck as if summoned 
by a species of wireless telegraphy ? 

Best of all, was not Blythe’s opposite neigh- 
bor at the captain’s table a shaggy, keen-eyed 
rélishman, figuring on the passenger list as 
Mr. Grey, but who was generally believed to 
be no less a personage than Hugh Dalton, the 
famous poet, travelling incognito? 

This latter gentleman was more approachable 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


“IT’S THE CAPTAIN, HAILING US THROUGH HIS MEGAPHONE.” 


than the count, and had taken occasion to tell 
Blythe some very wonderful tales, besides still 
further endearing himself to her by listening 
with flattering attention to such narratives as 
she was pleased to relate for his benefit. 
Indeed, they were rapidly becoming fast friends, 
and she was seriously contemplating a snap shot 
at his expense. 

Mr. Grey, meanwhile, had joined the group 
in the sunshine, where he stood, with his 
hands thrust deep into the pockets of his 
reefer, regarding Gustav’s awkwardness with 
kindly amusement. 

‘* There they go, those energetic young 
persons!’ Mr. DeWitt observed, a few minutes 
later, as Blythe and the Englishman walked 
past in search of the captain, whom Mr. Grey 
had suggested as the next subject for photo- 
graphic prowess. ‘‘Do you suppose that really 
is Dalton ?”’ 

Mr. DeWitt spoke with entire disregard of 
the fact that Mrs. Haliday appeared to be 
slumbering tranquilly. And indeed, an inter- 
rupted nap is so easily made good on shipboard 
that Blythe used sometimes to beg her mother 
to try to ‘‘fall awake’’ for a minute. 

On this oceasion, as she walked past, Blythe 
remarked, ‘‘Even Mr. DeWitt can’t keep mama 
awake on shipboard, and she isn’t a bit of a 
sleepy person on dry land.’’ 

By way of response, Mr. Grey turned to 
contemplate the line of steamer chairs, billowy 
with voluminous wraps, saying: 


“‘Doesn’t the deck look like a sea becalmed? | way and, touching his hat, received a curt | 
See! Those are the waves, too lazy to break.’’ | order, her companion said, ‘* That is one of | 
**How funny the ocean would look if the 









PART ONE. 








| waves forgot to turn over!’’ Blythe exclaimed, 
glancing across the gently undulating surface 
of the sea. ‘‘I don’t suppose they’ ve kept still 
| one single instant in millions of years.’’ 

**Not since the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters,’’ her companion returned, 
with quiet emphasis; and Blythe felt surer 
than ever that he really was the great poet 
whom people believed him to be. 

A moment later they had stormed the bridge, 
where they two, of all the ship’s company, 
were pretty sure of a welcome. They found 
the captain standing, with his sextant at his 
eye, the four gold stripes on his sleeve gleaming 
gaily in the sunshine. 
going right, for the visitors and their daring 
proposal were most graciously received. 

The fine old sea-dog stood like a man to be 
shot at, and as Blythe faced him, kodak in 
hand, the breeze playing pranks with her hair 





| her shoulders, it was all so exhilarating that 
| before she knew it she had turned her little 
| camera upon the supposed Hugh Dalton him- 
self, who made an absurd grimace and told her 
to ‘‘ Let her go!’’ 

It was always a delightful experience for 
| Blythe to stand on the bridge and watch the 
|ship’s officers at their wonderful work of 
| guiding the great sea-monster across the path- 
| less deep. Here was the brain of the ship, as 


|Mr. Grey had once pointed out; and to-day, | 


| when a sailor suddenly appeared above the gang- 


|the nerves of the vessel. It carries the 


Evidently things were | 


and blowing her golf cape straight back from | 


message of the brain to the 
farthest parts of the body.’’ 

‘*And I suppose the eyes are 
up there,’’ Blythe returned, 
glancing at the ‘‘crow’s-nest’’ 
half-way up the great forward 
mast, where the two lookouts 
were keeping their steady watch. 

‘*Yes,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘That 
must be why they always have 
a pair of them—so as to get a proper 
focus. Nicht wahr, Herr Capitién ?’’ 
And the little fiction was explained to 
the captain, who grew more genial than 
ever under the stimulus of such agreeable 
conversation. 

‘*Ja wohl!” he agreed, heartily. 
** Ja wohl !’’—which was really quite 
an outburst of eloquence for Captain 
Seemann. 

‘*If I couldn’t be captain,’’ Blythe 
announced, *‘I think I should choose to 
be lookout.’’ 

**How is that?’’ the captain inquired. 

**It must be the best place of all, away 
up above everything and everybody.’’ 

‘*And you would like to go up there ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I should.’’ 

“*And you would not be afraid ?’”’ 

**Not I!’’ 

Upon which the captain, in high good 
humor, declared, ‘‘I belief you!’’ 

After that he fell to speaking German 
with Mr. Grey, and Blythe moved to the 
end of the bridge, and stood looking down 
upon the steerage passengers, where they 
were disporting themselves in the sun on 
the lower deck. 

They were a motley company, and she 
never tired of watching them, as they sat 
about in picturesque groups, singing or 
playing games, or lay stretched on the 
deck, fast asleep. 

Somewhat apurt from the others was a 
woman and a little girl whom Blythe had 
not before observed. The child lay on a 
bright shawl, with her head against the 
woman’s knee, her dark, Italian eyes 
gazing straight up into the luminous 
blue of the sky. There was a curiously 
high-bred look in the pale features, young 
and unformed as they were, and Blythe 
wondered how such a child as that came 
to belong to the stout, middle-aged woman, 
who did not herself seem altogether out 
of place among the rough steerage. 

At this point in her meditations a 
quiet, matter-of-fact voice struck her ear, 
and turning, she found that Mr. Grey had 
come up behind her. 

‘*The captain says he will have the 
crow’s-nest lowered and let you go up 
in it if you like,’’ was the startling 
announcement which roused her from her 
reverie. 

‘*Oh, you are making fun!’’ 
tested. 

**I don’t wonder you think so, but he 
seems quite in earnest; and I can tell 
you it’s the chance of a lifetime.’’ 

**I should think it was!’’ she gasped. 
**Oh, tell him he’s an angel with wings! 
| And please, please don’t let him change his 
mind while I run and ask mama!’’ Blythe 
vanished down the gangway, her golf cape 
rising straight up round her head as the draft 
took it. 

We may well believe that such a prospect as 
that drove from her mind all speculations as to 
the steerage passengers, and that even the 
| thought of the little girl with the wonderful 
eyes did not again visit her in the few hours 
intervening. 

Yet when, that afternoon at eight bells, she 
passed with Mr. Grey down the steep gangway 
to the steerage deck, which they were obliged 
to traverse on their way to the forecastle, and 
they came upon the little creature, lying with 
upturned face against the woman’s knee, 
Blythe felt a sharp pang of compunction and 
pity. 

The child looked even more pathetic than 
when seen from above, and the young girl 
involuntarily stooped in passing, and touched 
the wan little cheek. Whereupon one of those 
ineffable smiles which are the birthright of 
Italians lighted the little face, and the small 
hand was lifted with so captivating a gesture 
that Blythe, clasping it in her own, dropped 
on her knees beside the child. 

‘Is it your little girl?’’ she asked, looking 
up into the face of the woman, whose marked 
unlikeness to the child was answer enough. 

‘*No, no, signorina!’’ the woman protested 
| ‘She is my little signorina.’’ 
**And you are taking her to Italy 
**Si, signorina; alla bella Italia !”’ 

Then the lips of the little girl parted with a 
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still more radiant smile, and she murmured, 
‘*Alla bella Italia!” 

A moment later Blythe and her companion 
had passed on and up to the forward deck, 
where, climbing a short ladder to the railing of 
the crow’s-nest, they dropped lightly down into 
this most novel of elevators. 

There was a shrill whistle from the boat- 
swain, the waving of white handkerchiefs 
where Mrs. Haliday and Mr. DeWitt steed, 
forward of the wheel-house, to watch the start ; 
then the big windlass began to turn, the rope 
was ‘‘paid out,’’ and the slow, rather creaky 
journey up the mast had begun. 

It was a perfect day for the adventure. The 
ship was not rolling at all; the little motion to 
be felt being a gentle tilt from stem to stern, 
which manifested itself at long intervals in the 
slightest imaginable dip of the prow. Presently 
the ascent was accomplished, and the crow’s- 
nest once more clung in its accustomed place 
against the mast—forty feet up in the air, 
according to Mr. Grey’s reckoning. 

As they looked across the great sea the horizon 
seemed to have receded to an incalculable dis- 
tance, and the airs that came to them across 
that broad expanse, unsullied by the faintest 
trace of man or his works, were purer than are 
often vouchsafed to mortals. Blythe felt her 
heart grow big with the sense of space and 
purity, and this wonderful swift passage through 
the upper air. Involuntarily she took off her 
hat to get the full sweep of the breeze upon her 
forehead. 

Suddenly a new sound reached her ear—a 
small, remote, confidential kind of voice that 
seemed to arrive from nowhere in particular. 

‘It’s the captain, hailing us through his 
megaphone,’’ her companion remarked; and 
glancing down, far down, in the direction of 
the bridge, Blythe beheld the captain, looking 
curiously attenuated in the unusual perspective, 
standing with a gigantic object resembling a 
cornucopia raised to his lips. 

‘You like it vare you are?’’ quoth the 
uncanny voice, not loud, but startlingly near. 

And Blythe nodded her head and waved her 
hat in vigorous assent. 

The great ship stretched long and narrow 
astern, the main-deck shut in with awnings, 
through which the huge smoke-stacks rose, and 
the wide-mouthed ventilators crooked their 
necks. Along each outer edge of the awnings 
a line of life-boats showed, tied fast in their 
high-springing davits, while from the mouth 
of the ship’s yellow funnels black masses of 
smoke floated slowly and heavily astern. The 
Lorelei swam the water like a wonderful white 
aquatic bird, leaving upon the quiet sea a long, 
snowy track of foam. 

On a line with their lofty perch a sailor 
swung spiderlike among the network of sheets 
and halyards that clung about the mainmast, 
its meshes clearly defined against the pure blue 
of the sky, while below there, on the bridge, 
the big brass nautical instruments gleamed and 
the caps of the captain and his lieutenants 
showed white in the sun. 

As Blythe glanced down and away from this 
stirring outlook, she could just distinguish 
among the dark figures of the steerage the 
small white face of the child upturned toward 
the sky; and again a sharp pang took her, a 
feeling that the little creature did not belong 
among those rough men and women. No 
wonder that the beautiful Italian eyes always 
sought the sky. It was their only refuge from 
sordid sights. 

‘*T suppose the woman meant that the child 
was her little mistress, did she not?’’ Blythe 
asked, abruptly. 

‘*That was what I understood.’’ 

“‘Tt’s probably a romance, don’t you think 
so?’’? and Blythe felt that she was applying to 
a high authority for information on such a 
head. 

‘*Looks like it,’’ the great authority opined. 
“I think we shall have to investigate the 
case.’’ 

“Oh, will you? And you speak Italian so 
beautifully !’” 

‘*How do you know that ?’’ 

“Oh, I’m sure of it! It sounds so exactly 
like the hand-organ men !’’ 

‘*Look here, Miss Blythe,’’ the poet pro- 
tested, ‘‘you must not flatter a modest man 
like that! My daughter would say you were 
turning my head.’’ 

“Oh, I rather think your daughter knows 
that it’s not the kind of head to be turned,” 
Blythe answered, easily. She was beginning 
to feel as if she had known this famous per- 
sonage all her life. 

‘*T shall tell her that,’’ said he. 

Presently one bell sounded a faint tinkle far 
below, and the big megaphone inquired whether 
they wanted to come down, and was assured 
that they did not. 

And all the while during their voyage through 
the air, which was prolonged for another half- 
hour, the two good comrades were weaving 
romances about the little girl; and with a 
curious confidence, as if, forsooth, they could 
conjure up what fortunes they would out of 
that vast horizon toward which the good ship 
was bearing them. 

At last the time came for them to go below, 
and they reluctantly signaled to the sailors 
grouped upon the deck in patient expectation, 











upon which the windlass was set going, and 








slowly and creakingly the crow’s-nest was 
lowered from its airy height. 

The two aeronauts found the steerage still 
populous with queer figures, and the atmos- 
phere seemed more unsavory than ever after 
their sojourn among the upper airs. To their 
disappointment, however, the woman and her 
signorina were nowhere to be seen. 

Blythe and Mr. Grey looked for them in every 
corner of the deck ; but no trace of them was to 
be found, and Blythe mounted the gangway to 
their own deck with much the reluctance 
which she often felt in submitting to an inter- 
ruption in a serial story. 

They found Mrs. Haliday amusing herself 
with a glass of cracked ice, giving casual atten- 
tion the while to a very long story told by a 
garrulous fellow passenger in a wadded hood. 

“© mama,’’ Blythe cried, perching upon the 
extension foot of her mother’s chair, ‘‘why 
didn’t you and Mr. DeWitt stay longer? And 
how did it happen that nobody else got wind 
of it? I don’t believe a single person knows 
what we’ve been about! And, oh, we have 
had such a glorious time! It was like being a 
bird! Only that little girl in the steerage 
oughtn’t to be there, and Mr. Grey and I are 
going to see what can be done “Bout it, and —” 

The wadded hood had fallen sflent, and now 
its wearer rose, with an air of resignation, and 
carried her tale to another listener. Mr. Grey 





also moved away, leaving Blythe to tell her 
own story. 

They were great friends, Mrs. Haliday and 
this only child of hers, and well they might 
be, for as Blythe had informed Mr. Grey 
early in their acquaintance, ‘‘Mama and I are 
all there are of us.’’ 

As she sat beside this best of friends—having 
dropped into the chair left vacant by the 
wadded hood—Blythe lived over again every 
experience and sensation of that eventful after- 
noon, and with the delightful sense of sharing 
it with somebody who understood. And since 
the most abiding impression of all had been 
her solicitude for the little steerage passen- 
ger, she found no difficulty in rousing her 
mother to an almost equal interest in the child’s 
fate. 

And presently, when the cornet-player passed 
them, with the air of short-lived importance 
which comes to a ship’s cornet three times a 
day, and stationing himself well aft, played 
the cheerful little tune which heralds the 
approaching dinner-hour, Blythe slipped her 
hand into her mother’s and said: 

‘*We’ll do something about that liftle girl, 
won’t we, mumsey ?”’ 

Upon which Mrs. Haliday, rising and 
patting the rosy cheek which she used to call 
the ‘‘apple of her eye,”’ said: 

“*T shouldn’t wonder if we did, Blythe.’’ 











‘gape LE first time Dan Coryell tried his 
ves i hand on the throttle of No. 32 he 
—= got into trouble. He backed the 





big passenger engine off the end of Track Ps ree * — - 


12 at the coal docks, and it took an hour 
and a half to get her on the rails again. 

Dan was a new fireman and should not 
have touched the throttle, but he did it to 
save Ben Balch, engineer, from a repri- 
mand and demerits for being late at his 
engine. Ben had a sick wife at home, 
and Dan knew that was the reason for his 
tardiness. 

The yardmaster was angry at the awk- 
ward result of Dan’s venture, and said 
some ‘savage things. But because Ben 
was respected by him and because Ben 
understood Dan’s motive and because 
Ben would have it so the report went in 
to the superintendent’s office reading as 
if the engineer’s hand instead of Dan’s 
had been on the throttle—Dan kept his 
new job and “his chance.’’ ‘‘My fault, 


anyway,”’ said the engineer, when Dan De 

protested. ‘‘Ought to have been here.’’ 4 
Dan Coryell could not forget it, and 

swore allegiance to Ben. He did not [""* 


know how he could ever pay the debt, 
but it seemed to him a lifelong obliga- 
tion, and he kept on the alert for 
his opportunity. 

This story tells how his opportunity 
came and how he used it. 

If coming events really do cast their 
shadows before, no one had eyes to see 
the forewarning of the occurrences of that 
bleak November night. Dan had just finished 
coaling up and swung himself over to his high 
seat as No. 32, pulling the evening express, left 
the long bridge above Nettleton and pounded 
out on the embankment once more, on her way 
to the city. The hollow roar of the train on 
the high trestle gave place to a solid hum over 
stone-ballasted sleepers, and Ben cut down the 
stroke as No. 32 settled into her gait. Dan had 
leaned forward for a look at the track ahead 
when the thunderbolt came. 

‘*Throw up yer hands!’’ 

The words were shouted almost in Dan’s ear, 
and he turned uncomprehendingly. He had 
read enough newspaper stories of train robberies 
to understand the phrase, and he had heard the 
command perfectly. Only the difficulty of 
understanding quickly that he, Dan Coryell, 
was actually a victim of a real hold-up made 
his comprehension slow. 

His understanding was helped mightily, 
however, by a steel ring some eighteen inches 
from his nose—the muzzle of a forty-four- 
caliber revolver. 

The fireman’s hands went up. He had 
thought—when he read the stories—what he 
would do under such circumstances. But some- 
thing in the pair of ugly eyes he now saw back 
of the revolver put ideas of resistance out of 
his head. 

Then he looked at Ben. The engineer had 
turned and was staring over his shoulder, open- 
mouthed, at a man standing on the steel apron 
between the cab and the tank, and covering 
him with a pistol as the other man covered 
Dan. There was no fear in Ben’s face,—even 
Dan recognized that on the instant,—but there 
was plenty of amazement. 

“*Stop her!’’ commanded the man who faced 
Ben. 

The engineer’s big left hand mechanically 
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tightened on the throttle, but he made no other 
move. 

** Get busy! ’’ dictated the bandit, moving 
forward. 

Ben turned and pushed the throttle home, 
while his right hand sharply applied the air. 
No. 32 slowed with a jerk, then slowed again 
and stopped. Ben was not lacking in courage, 
but his valor contained the element of dis- 
cretion. 

‘*Now look out for ’em!’’ 

The man who had given the commands 
turned quickly, dropped from the engine, and 
disappeared in the darkness toward the rear of 
the train. His fellow. stepped back to a place 
midway between his two charges and eyed 
them alternately, holding his pistol ready to 
meet a hostile or insubordinate move. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘if you two are good you 
won’t get hurt, and you can put your hands 
down.’’ 

He settled back against the edge of the cab 
door and pulled the curtain somewhat about 
him, for the wind was cold. 

He wore no mask, contrary to all Dan’s ideas 
of an up-to-date train-robber. His face was 
dark, clean-shaven and rather thin, the features, 
especially the nose, being well-cut. The eyes 
were dark, and carried in them the light of 
reckless readiness to fight. 

Dan looked him over from head to foot in 
silent astonishment. It was almost past belief, 
this sudden break in the routine of his life. 
He was wildly excited, and his muscles were 
instinctively tense for the action which he 
dared not initiate. 

He looked again at Ben, and something in 
the engineer’s attitude instantly alarmed him. 
It meant fight, and Dan was sure that his 
friend, whom he had reason to love, would be 
hurt if he made a stir toward resistance. The 
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terror of the thought stopped his breath for an 
instant, and the wild determination to shield 
him became uppermost in his mind. 

No. 32 pulsated with the exhaust of her 
air-pumps. The steam pressure was rising 
rapidly, as a result of Dan’s good fire and her 
sudden stop. Her safety-valve was sputtering 
with intermittent, vicious bursts of steam. 
Suddenly she put up a deafening roar from 
the valve’s brazen throat, a protest against the 
continued halt. 

Minutes passed. They seemed long to Dan, 
the longest minutes he had ever known. The 
rush of steam fell from its ear-splitting hiss to 
a lower note, dwindled and dropped again 
slightly, and then stopped with a suddenness 
that made the succeeding unaccustomed quiet 
for an instant almost painful. 

Dan’s body stiffened with a startled jerk. A 
growl of rough voices, with an occasional shout 
and the hollow noise of blows on a car door, 
sounded not a dozen yards away, breaking in 
with all their grim portent upon his startled 
understanding. 

Then suddenly a shot rang out above the din, 
and an instantaneously succeeding yell told that 
it had been fired in earnest. The sound of 
heavy blows stopped short. Dan’s heart con- 
tracted with a quick quiver of horror, and an 
involuntary exclamation escaped him. The 
man in the corner instantly raised his revolver. 

“Don’t you move, young duck!” he said, 
hoarsely. 

Dan held himself motionless, but he turned 
blazing. eyes upon his enemy. A _ savage 
impulse was rising in him, an inspiration to 
desperate daring which he had never felt before 
was growing, and with it a strange cunning, 
danger-born in his hitherto untried spirit, grew 
also. He looked at his muscular captor with a 
new question in his eyes, and measured him by 
a new standard, the standard of craft. He 
grew cooler. The hubbub at the express-car 

was growing again. Words and sen- 
‘ tences reached the engine, threats 

i shouted to the occupant of a barri- 
caded car which told of efforts to 
enter which were, so far, futile. 
Time was passing, time that was 
precious to these robbers, and their 
cause was not prospering. The man 
in the express-car was not to be 
frightened and brought to terms by 
barking. Dan heard the command 
from some recognized leader : 

‘*Break the express-car off and 
run her down the road. We’ll blow 
the whole outfit into kingdom come 
if that idiot don’t give in!’’ 

The big engineer sat up with a 
quick indrawing of his breath. Dan 
was wild in an instant to prevent 
his making a move which he feared 
could only bring disaster. It was 
the last straw for the boy. His 
wits were at their keenest stretch. 
He must find a stratagem, or he 
must act in sheer desperation. He 
controlled himself by an effort of 
will, and his eyes became catlike 
in their watching of the guard for 
the slightest opening. 

Then all at once his plan formed. 
He turned slightly and glanced up 
at the steam-gage. 

“*She’s losing steam,’’ he said 
aloud, looking at the robber. 

The other scowled at the address ; 
then his eyes glanced at the gage 
with quick intelligence. Steam was needed. 
Dan had counted on his knowing enough about 
an engine to fall into his trap. 

‘‘She ought to be coaled,’’ said Dan, and 
he wondered if his voice trembled. 

The guard looked at him a moment suspi- 
ciously, and then said: 

**All right! Coal up, then.’’ 

Dan slipped from his seat. He dared not 
look at Ben, but silently prayed that the big 
engineer would be on the alert to help if his 
plan succeeded. He must act quickly, for only 
so could he hope for success. His heart pounded 
painfully and his knees trembled, but the quick 
thought of that brave ycung fellow in the 
express-car and of Ben, his friend, braced him 
with a fierce resolve to stand by. 

He picked up the coal-scoop and swung it 
recklessly near the legs of the robber. Even at 
that trying moment the half-humorous idea of 
digging its sharp edge into the fellow’s shins 
stirred in him a faint inclination to smile. But 
his plan was better than that, and he knew 
that on his nerve, his steadiness and his clever- 
ness in strategy hung the fate of the money in 
the express company’s safe, perhaps the life of 
the man in the express-car—and his chance to 
help Ben in this ‘‘tight pinch,’’ to prevent his 
doing anything rash and thereby receiving 
hurt. 

He swung open the furnace door and threw 
in a scoopful of coal. The fire flared up, and 
Dan looked quickly at the face of his guard, 
and saw that the light dazzled him. He closed 
the door and swung his scoop again. This time 
he hit the bandit’s legs a sharp rap. The man 
jumped aside with a snarl. 

**T’ll break yer block if you do that again! 
he cried. 

Dan stood up with anxious, humble apology 
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**I didn’t mean—I—if you’ll 
just stand there on the apron, near the side, I 


sorry,’’ he said. 


won’t bungle again, I—I —’’ 

The robber moved to the place designated. 
He could see his prisoners quite as well from 
the new position, and did not relish the possi- 
bility of another dig from the scoop. Dan 
dumped a second shovel-load on the fire. Then, 
holding his breath, he prepared for his final 
play. He left the furnace door open, that its 
stream of light might shield the engineer by 
blinding the robber. A third shovel of coal, 
and then Dan paused in his stooped position 
with the heavy scoop poised in his hands. 

‘*How’s the steam, Ben?’’ he asked the 
engineer over his shoulder, trying to speak 
coolly. He noted with satisfaction that he 
could hardly see the big engineer across the 
yellow glare from the fire-box, and he knew 
the bandit was equally at a disadvantage. 
Then, without waiting for a reply, he looked 
up at the robber. Instinctively the latter had 
turned to the engineer, and was straining his 
eyes to look at the big gage. Dan’s moment 
had come. 

With all the force of his powerful young 
shoulders, backed by his wild determination, 
he swung the scoop, edge foremost, a fearful 
weapon, straight at the robber’s body. Fairly 
over the stomach he struck the man, and the 
body of the bandit doubled like a jack-knife 
and went out of the cab into the blackness of 
the night, with only the dull sound of the 
fearful, crushing blow and the thud as he 
struck the ground. 

‘*Pull her open, Ben! Let her go!’’ gasped 
Dan, dropping the scoop and staggering into 
the cab. 

Instantly the big engineer pulled his throttle 
as he had never pulled a valve before. No. 32 
jumped as if stung, and took up the slack of 
her train with a crazy crash and jar. She 
slowed, then jumped again, and the heavy 
train started. 

Ben jerked open the sand-box. She should 
not slip now. Sparks flew from the track, 
and the big machine groaned almost humanly 
at the strain. It seemed enough to break con- 
necting-rods or to blow out a cylinder-head, 
but everything held, and no express-train on the 
B. & R. O. ever started with less loss of time. 

For a moment, as the train moved, the 
robbers were at a loss, so sudden and complete 
was the surprise. Then shouts and howls 
arose, cries to the guard in the engine to stop 
the train, and then, after a delay Dan had 
scarcely hoped for, a sudden hush, as reali- 
zation came to them that they had lost control 
of the train. 

“Duck, kid, duck!’’ roared Ben, from his 
lofty perch; but he himself stuck to his post, 
despite the expected danger of flying bullets. 

Dan slipped back to the tank again; but it 
was not from fear of bullets nor from thought 
of them. He feared more that, with all her 
quick start, No. 32 might not get sufficient 
headway on her train to prevent the robbers 
from again mounting the engine. From the 
heavy pull at the start he knew that they had 
not yet broken the train in two, and the heavy 
coaches dragged with a fearful weight. But 
the locomotive gained at every turn of a wheel, 
at every crashing exhaust. 

Dan peered cautiously round the corner of 
the tank. A man, running with all his might, 
was almost abreast of the cab, overhauling the 
still comparatively slow-moving engine. Dan 
stooped and caught up a piece of coal the size 
of a cobblestone, braced himself and waited. 

A moment later the striving runner reached 
to catch the hand-grip of the cab. Dan saw 
his face, white, set, cruel, in the light of the 
still open fire- box door. Then with every 
ounce of his power he flung his missile straight 
at the fierce visage. 

The runner’s face disappeared. No. 32 gasped 
and roared. The train gained speed till the 
engineer could pull his throttle wide. 

Dan fed his fire and slammed the furnace 
door shut. Then he sank down upon the steel 
floor, cold, trembling, with a sudden feeling 
of faintness and nausea. The train flew on 
through the night, and only when the lights 
showed in the city station, twelve miles from the 
scene of the hold-up, did Ben curb her speed. 

Dan had no notion of any great merit in 
what he had done. He was only glad. Indeed, 
his anxiety over the ferocity of the blow he 
had struck the bandit oecupied his mind rather 
than any idea that he had performed a remark- 
able deed. He hoped with all his soul that he 
liad not killed the man. 

But when No. 32 stopped in the great train- 
shed and the story was told, he suddenly found 
himself a hero. It appeared that the bandits 
on the coaches, warned by the cries of their 
companions, quickly dropped from the train 

when the engine started, and that Dan’s action 
alone had thus turned the tide against them. 

The people cheered till the boy was dazed 
alter Ben related Dan’s part in the fight. Men 
and women crowded to the engine to shake 

hands with him, and showered him with 
extravagant compliments. Trainmen grinned 
at him, and Division Superintendent Gray, 
who was still in his office, came down and 
said things to him that made his heart bound 
with pride and happiness, for they meant 
bright promise for the future. 

A posse of officers pursued the robbers, and 














in the course of thirty-six hours four of them 
were caught. Among them was a man with 
three broken ribs and a cracked collar-bone, 
who, the doctors said, would recover. So 
Dan’s anxiety was relieved. 

It was not till the day following the affair 
that the engineer and Dan talked it over 
privately. They met on the engine as usual 
the next morning for their outgoing trip. To 
Dan it was somewhat embarrassing, for he 
feared some word from Ben in personal praise 
of his exploit. The boy was modest enough 
to dread most the praise which he would most 
value. 

‘*How in the world did you think it out, 
Dan?’’ asked Ben, looking at the boy with 
mingled pride and affection. He was a man 
little given to any demonstration of feeling, but 
Dan’s devotion to him had been too marked to 
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pass unnoticed, and the engineer was deeply 
affected. 

‘‘T was the only one who could get an 
excuse to move,’’ answered Dan, modestly, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. ‘‘Somebody 
had to do something.’’ 

‘*But you knew you might get a bullet in 
you. Besides,I— Look here, boy,’’ he cried, 
his big, gruff voice deep with emotion, ‘‘I’ve 
thought you a good one from the first—even 
when you backed 32 off the rails on the coal 
dock! You’re a brick! Now I know that I’d 
sure have got shot last night if it hadn’t 
been for you. I’d have been just fool enough. 
I believe you saved my skin as well as the 
express messenger’s. ’’ 

Dan turned to coal up and to cover his confu- 
sion. ‘*‘You saved my living and my chance 
for me once,’’ he said, briefly. 
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‘gar HE minute microscopic plants which 
we know as bacteria attracted little 
== attention until, in 1863, the French 
physician, Davaine, demonstrated the fact that 
a fatal disease of sheep and cattle, known as 
anthrax, is due to the presence in the blood 
of rod-shaped bacteria (bacilli), which, when 
introduced by inoculation into other susceptible 
animals, reproduce the disease. 

Ten years later Obermeier, a German physi- 
cian, discovered in the blood of persons suffering 
from the disease known as relapsing fever, 
slender, spiral filaments, which exhibited active 
movements. These spiral bacteria (spirilla) 
were proved by experiment to be the cause of 
the disease in question. 


These early discoveries led physicians to sus- | 


pect that other infectious diseases would be found 
to be due to microscopic germs of the same 
class, and investigations were begun, at first 
by a few, and later by a host of earnest 
workers. 

These investigations were crowned with suc- 
cess as regards many diseases, but all attempts 
to demonstrate the presence of living germs in 
the blood or tissues of patients suffering from 
certain of the infectious diseases have proved 
unavailing. It is now believed that this failure 
is due to the fact that such diseases are caused 
by the presence of germs of another class, and 
that some of them are much smaller than any 
known bacteria, and practically invisible under 
the highest powers of the microscope as at 
present perfected. 


“A Mile at a Stride.” 


me HE smallest bacteria require for their 
demonstration the use of staining chem- 
icals and of the very best microscopes. 
The bacillus of influenza,—grippe, —forexample, 
is less than one-fifty-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. When magnified two thousand diame- 
ters it would appear about as large as the letter 
‘i’? on this printed page; that is, two thousand 
of these bacilli could be placed side by side 
across the center of the letter and two thousand 
end to end through the middle up and down; 
and two thousand times two thousand would 
completely cover the surface of the paper occu- 
pied by this letter. A man magnified in the 
same proportion would be nearly two miles 
high and could step a mile at a single stride. 

Notwithstanding their minute size, bacteria, 
when properly stained, are easily seen under a 
good microscope, and the most important ones 
have been photographed with a magnifying 
power of one thousand diameters or less. These 
photographs show that the bacteria differ greatly 
in shape and dimensions, and by the expert 
many of them are readily recognized by their 
form alone. 

During the twelve years following the dis- 
covery of the germ of relapsing fever—1873— 
numerous important discoveries were made in 
this field of investigation. The list includes 
the tubercle bacillus,—the germ of pulmonary 
consumption,—discovered by the famous Ger- 
man bacteriologist, Dr. Robert Koch, in 1882; 
the bacillus of typhoid fever, first observed by 
Eberth, and independently by Koch, in 1880; 
the micrococcus of pneumonia, discovered by 
the present writer in 1880; the diphtheria 
bacillus, discovered by Léffler in 1883; the 
cholera germ,—‘‘comma bacillus,’’—diseovered 
by Koch in 1884; the tetanus—lockjaw—bacil- 
lus, discovered by Nicolaier, a student in the 
laboratory of Professor Fliigge of Géttingen, 
in the same year. 

For some years after the date last mentioned, 
1884, no important disease germs were discov- 
ered, but in the meantime bacteriological labora- 
tories were established in all parts of the civilized 
world, and numerous enthusiastic students of 
the earlier investigations entered this field of 
research. 

Numerous questions relating to the germs 
already discovered and to their mode of action 
in the production of the various diseases pre- 
sented themselves for experimental investigation. 











What were the conditions necessary for the 
active growth and multiplication of each par- 
ticular germ, within or without the bodies of 
susceptible individuals, either of man or of the 
lower animals? What is the cause of the sus- 
ceptibility to infection of certain individuals 
or races and the comparative immunity of 
others? What chemical agents are available 
for the destruction of the several known disease 
germs, and in what proportion must they be 
used in order to be effective in a given time? 
What is the vital resistance of each germ to 
heat, to electricity, to sunlight, to drying, and 
so forth? What modifications do these germs 
undergo as regards their power to produce 
disease as a result of their cultivation in artifi- 
cial media,—the nutritive substances in which 
forms of microscopic life are grown for study, — 
or transmission through the bodies of lower 
animals? Upon what does their disease-pro- 
ducing power depend? What is the nature of 
the poisonous substances produced as a result 
of the vital activity of some of these germs? 
What are the provisions of nature for defending 
man and lower animals from invasion by disease 
germs ? 

It is evident that the answers to all these 
questions have great practical importance, and 
all have been the subject of numerous pains- 
taking researches, which in many particulars 
have led to definite and satisfactory results. 

We now have ample data with reference, among 
other things, to the comparative value of various 
agents for the destruction of these germs, external 
to the bodies of living animals, to the condi- 
tions governing their growth in various artificial 
media, to the modifications produced by transmis- 
sion through various animals and the suscepti- 
bility to infection of different species of animals. 

The French physician, Toussaint, and the 
distinguished French chemist, Pasteur, were 
pioneers in the field of investigation relating 
to ‘‘ protective inoculations,’’ and in their earlier 
researches demonstrated the fact that susceptible 
animals may be protected from the fatal results 
of inoculations with certain disease germs by 
previous inoculations with ‘‘attenuated’’ or 
modified varieties of the same germ. 

Space will not permit me to dwell upon the 
methods of accomplishing this, but I must refer 
to the subject, since much of the progress in 
bacteriology during recent years has resulted 
from investigations relating to productive inocu- 
lations and the efforts to explain the immunity 
following such inoculations. 

Investigations of this kind led to the discovery 
of the antitoxin of diphtheria, which is now 
extensively used in all civilized countries, and 
has been the means of saving thousands of 
lives. It is hoped that similar specifics may be 
obtained for other infectious diseases. Already 
a considerable degree of success has been attained 
in this direction. 


What We Have Learned. 


far as man is concerned, no important 

disease germ was discovered after the 

year 1884 until the year 1892. In this 

year Pfeiffer of Berlin discovered the bacillus 

of influenza, already referred to as one of the 
smallest known bacteria. 

In 1894 the distinguished Japanese bacteri- 
ologist, Kitazato, discovered the bacillus of 
bubonic plague; in 1898 Shiga, another Japa- 
nese, discovered the bacillus of tropical dysen- 
tery, which has since been proved, by two 
American investigators, Duval and Bassett, 
to be the usual cause of the very fatal summer 
diarrhoea of infants. 

I have thus far said nothing about the disease 
germs specific for lower animals, except to 
mention the anthrax bacillus as the first disease 
germ discovered. But there has been great 
activity in the study of infectious diseases of 
the lower animals. We now know thoroughly 
well the germs of anthrax, of fowl] cholera, of 
glanders, of hog cholera, of swine plague, and 
of various other diseases of domesticated and 
wild animals; and this knowledge has been 
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the basis of preventive measures which have 
saved millions of dollars to the agriculturists 
of our country. 

The farmer has also directly benefited by 
other bacteriological investigations, which have 
been prosecuted in his interest and in that of 
science with great zeal and success. 

It is now generally known that the disease 
germs of which I have been speaking constitute 
but a small proportion of the species of bacteria, 
and that the greater number are not only harm- 
less but beneficent as regards their relation to 
man and his interests. Indeed, they play an 
essential part in the economy of nature, and 
without them the continued existence of higher 
plants and animals upon our planet would be 
impossible. 

The principal function of the bacteria as a 
class is to decompose dead animal and vegetable 
tissues, thus returning to the atmosphere and 
to the soil the elements and simple combinations 
of elementary substances which are necessary 
for the nutrition and growth of higher plants. 
Evidently, if these elementary substances were 
stored up in the tissues of plants and animals 
without any provisions for returning them to 
the soil or to the air, the surface of the earth 
would soon become encumbered with dead plants 
and animals, and the material for nourishing 
successive generations would become exhausted. 
But through the agency of these minute plants 
—the bacteria—dead plants and animals soon 
undergo decomposition, and are thus made avail- 
able for the nutrition of other plants, which in 
their turn serve as food for other animals. 

Unfortunately, certain bacteria have acquired 
the power of invading the tissues of living 
plants, just as certain others invade the bodies 
of living animals, where they produce the vari- 
ous infectious diseases already referred to. The 
infectious plant diseases due to bacteria have 
received considerable attention during the past 
few years, and have been the subject of special 
study by Dr. Erwin F. Smith of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Bacteria on the Farm. 


TAY THOUGH not so numerous or so 
» destructive to field and garden crops as 
are certain parasitic fungi and various 

insects, they are nevertheless of considerable 

importance from an economic point of view. 

The list includes the bacillus of ‘ ‘pear blight,’’ a 

bacillus which causes ‘‘wilt’’ in eacumbers and 

melons, a bacillus which causes ‘ ‘brown rot’’ in 
cruciferous plants, such as the cabbage and 
turnip, and a bacillus which invades the leaves 
of the tomato, the eggplant and the Irish potato. 

But there are other bacteria which have still 
greater interest for the farmer, and which he 
must learn to regard as among his most efficient 
allies in preserving the fertility of the soil. 
Nitrogen, a gas which constitutes nearly four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, is an essential element 
of plant food, but it cannot be utilized directly, 
and it is mainly through the agency of bacteria 
that nature restores this element to the soil in 
combinations suitable for plant assimilation. 

This is done partly by the bacteria already 
referred to, which cause the decomposition of 
complex nitrogenous substances constituting 
the tissues of plants and animals, and partly 
by bacteria which are able to fix the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere by causing it to combine 
with other elements to form plant food, or per- 
haps by directly assimilating it for their own use. 

Again it has been demonstrated that certain 
parasitic bacteria which grow in masses upon 
the roots of clover and other leguminous plants 
are able to fix the nitrogen of the air, and in 
some way make it available for the use of these 
plants. Farmers have long known the fertil- 
izing value of a crop of clover upon soil 
exhausted by other crops. This is chiefly due 
to the restoration of nitrogen through the agency 
of bacteria attached to the clover roots. 

This is a very brief and incomplete outline 
of the progress of bacteriology as regards soil 
bacteria. Another phase of the subject concerns 
the bacteria which have been shown to be useful, 
and those which are injurious, in the prepara- 
tion of dairy products. 

The souring of milk and its coagulation result 
from the development of certain acid-forming 
bacteria, and especially of one well-known 
species—the lactic acid bacillus. Every one 
knows now that milk which has been completely 
sterilized can be kept indefinitely without 
turning sour or forming a coagulated mass. 

Some bacteria cause milk to undergo changes 
which result in the development in it of a bad 
taste or a disagreeable odor; severa! species 
cause it to become thick and glutinous, some 
give it a blue, red or yellow color. Of course 
all such milk is unfit for food, as is also milk 
from tuberculous cows. The typhoid bacillus, 
the cholera bacillus, the bacillus of dysentery— 
and infantile diarrhea—and various other 
disease-producing bacteria are able to multiply 
rapidly in milk, and it has been demonstrated 
that these diseases are, not infrequently, con- 
tracted as a result of the use of such con- 
taminated milk—usually contaminated by the 
addition of impure water. 

But not all bacteria are prejudicial to the 
interests of the dairyman. Certain species are 
essential for the production of various kinds 
of cheese and for the agreeable flavor of good 
butter. The disagreeable taste and odor of 
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rancid butter and of ‘‘cheesy’’ butter are due 
to the presence of other species. 

Finally, 1 would say that while wonderful 
progress has been made in our knowledge of 
bacteria during the past thirty years, —progress 
which has increased in arithmetical if not 
in geometrical proportion since the early re- 
searches of Pasteur and Koch and other pioneers 
in this field,—many questions remain to be 
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solved, and new problems are presenting them- 
selves almost daily. 

These are being subjected to investigation in 
bacteriological laboratories all over the world 
by men of scientific tastes and training, and as 
a result of their zealous efforts there will, no 
doubt, be continued progress for many years 
to come in our knowledge of this interesting 
and important class of microscopic plants. 





OWN from the rocky den under the bald 
peak of Sugar Loaf the old black bear 
led her cub. Very carefully she chose 

her path, and very slowly she moved. But for 
all her care she had to stop every minute or 
two, and sometimes even turn back a few paces, 
for the cub was continually dropping behind. 
His big, inquiring ears took in all the vague, 
small noises of the mountainside, puzzling over 
them. His sharp little nose went poking in 
every direction, sniffing the strange new smells, 
till he would get bewildered, and forget which 
foot to put forward first. Then he would sit 
baek and whine for his mother. 

It was the cub’s first adventure, this journey 
down the world outside his den. Hitherto he 
had but played about his doorway. 

’ When the little fellow had somewhat recovered 
from his first bewilderment the old bear moved 
more rapidly, leading him toward a little, 
swampy, grassy pocket, where she thought 
there might be roots todig. The way was steep, 
now and again it led across a naked shoulder 
of the mountain, revealing, far down, a land- 
scape of dark, wide-stretching, bluish woods, 
with desolate, glimmer- 
ing lakes strung on a 
thread of winding river. 

Presently, as the two 
continued their slow jour- 
ney, the mother bear’s 
nostrils caught a new 
savor. She stopped, lift- 
ed her snout, and tested 
the wind discriminating- 
ly. It was a smell she 
had encountered once be- 
fore, coming from the 
door of a lumber camp. 
Well she remembered the 
deliciousness of the lump 
of fat bacon which she 
had succeeded in purloin- 
ing while the cook was 
out getting water. 

Without hesitation she 
turned up the side trail 
whence came the luring 
scent. The cub had to 
stir his little legs to keep 
up with her. 

A turn round a thick 
clump of juniper, and 
there was the source of 
the savor. It looked 
pleasantly familiar to the old 
bear, that lump of fat bacon, 
stuck on the end of a pointed 
stick, just under a sort of slant- 
ing roof of logs. She snatched 
hastily at the prize, turning to jump away even | 
as she did so. But the bacon seemed to be 
fastened to the stick. 

She gave it an impatient pull—and it yielded 
suddenly. At that same instant, while her 
eyes twinkled with elation, that roof of massive 
logs came crashing down. 

It fell across her back. Weighted as it was 
with heavy stones, it crushed the life out of her 
in a second. There was a coughing gasp, cut 
off abruptly, and the flattened form lay still, 
the wide-open mouth and protruding tongue 
jammed down among the mosses. 

At the crash the cub had jumped back in 
terror. When all was still he sat up on his 
haunches and looked on with anxious bewilder- 
ment. 





DRAWN BY 





When, early the following morning, the | 
Indian who had set the deadfall came, he | 
found the cub near perishing with cold and | 
fear and hunger. 

He knew that the cub would be worth | 
several bearskins, so he warmed it, and took it 
home to his eabin. Fed and sheltered, the little 
animal turned to his captor as a rescuer, and 
acquired a perilous faith in the friendliness of 
man. He followed the Indian about the cabin, 
and fretted for him in his absence. 

That same autumn the Indian took the cub 


into Edmundston and sold him for a price that | 
well repaid his pains; and thence, within three 
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mother, to regard mankind as universally 
beneficent, he was selected to become a trick 
bear. In the course of his training for this 
honor he learned that his trainer, at least, was 
not wholly beneficent, and toward him he devel- 
oped a bitterness, which grew with his years. 

But he learned his lessons, nevertheless, and 
became a star of the ring; and for the manager 
of the show, who always kept peanuts or 
gingerbread in pocket for him, he conceived 
such a warmth of regard as he had hitherto 
strictly reserved for the Indian. 

Valued and well cared for, he grew to a 
magnificent stature, and up to the middle of his 
fifth year he never knew what his life was 
missing. To be sure, it was exasperatingly 
monotonous, being rolled about the world in 
stuffy, swaying cars, and dancing in the ring, 
and playing foolish tricks with a red-and-white 
clown, and being stared at by hot, applauding, 
fluttering tiers of people, who looked exactly 
the same at every place to which he came. 

His memory of that first walk down the 
mountain, at his great mother’s heels, had 
been laid to sleep at the back of his curiously 


asm 


HE SAT UP.. 


oceupied brain. He had no under- 

standing of the fierce restlessness, 

the vague longing which from time 
to time, and especially when the autumn 
frosts began to nip and tingle, would take 
possession of him, moving him almost to 
hatred of even his special friends, the 
manager and the clown. 

One vaporous golden afternoon in early 
autumn the circus drew in to the little town 
of Edmundston, at the mouth of the Madawaska 
River. When the noise of the train stopped, 
the soft roar of the ‘‘ Little Falls’? grew 
audible—a voice at which all the weary animals 
pricked their ears, they knew not, most of 
them, why. 

But when the cars and cages were run out 
into the fields, where the tents were to be 
raised, there drew down from spruce-clad hills 
a faint fragrance which thrilled the bear’s 
nostrils and stirred formless longings in his 
heart, and made his ears deaf to the wild 
music of the falls. That fragrance, impercep- 
tible to nostrils less sensitive than his, was the 
breath of his native wilderness. He knew that 
something, in the air and in his blood, was 
calling him to his own. 

He was not regarded as even remembering 
freedom, let alone desiring it. His fetters, 
therefore, were at times little more than 
nominal, and he was never very closely 
watched. Just at the edge of evening his 
opportunity came. His trainer had unhitched 
the chain from his collar and stooped over it 
to examine some defect in the clasp. 

At this instant that surge of impulse which, 
when it does come, shatters routine and habit 
to bits, seized the bear. Without premeditation 
he dealt the trainer a cuff that knocked him 
clean over a wagon pole and broke his arm. 








him a great confidence in their resources. He 
was too crafty to slacken his efforts just because 
he had gained the longed-for woods. He pressed 
on doggedly, at a shambling, loose-jointed but 
very effective run, till it was full night and 
the stars came out sharply in the patches of clear, 
dark sky above the treetops. 

In the friendly dark he halted to strip the 
sweet but insipid fruit of an Indian pear, 
which for a little assuaged his appetite. Then 
he rushed on by a sure instinct toward his 
ancestral steeps of Sugar Loaf. 

All night he travelled, and in the steely chill 
of dawn he came out upon a spacious lake. 
The night had been windless, and now, in the 
first of the coming light, the water was smooth, 
like blue-black oil under innumerable writhing 
wisps and streamers of mist. A keen smell, 
raw but sweet, rose from the wet shores, the 
wet spruce and fir woods and the fringe of a 
deep cedar swamp near by. 

The tired animal sniffed it with an uncom- 
prehending delight. He did not recognize it, 
yet it made him feel at home. 

Being thirsty as well as hungry, he pushed 
through the bushes—not noiselessly, as a wild 
bear moves, but with crashings and tramplings, 
as if there were no need of secrecy in the wilds 
—and lurched down to the gravelly brink. 

Here, as luck would have it, he found a big, 
dead sucker lying half-awash, which made him 
a meal. Thén, when sharp streaks of orange 
along the eastern horizon were beginning to 
shed a mystic color over the lake, he drew back 
into the woods and curled himself up for sleep 
behind the trunk of a big hemlock. 

When the sun was about an hour high he 
awoke, and made haste to continue his journey. 

Along the lake shore he went, to the outlet, 
then down the clear, rushing Squatook; and 
in the afternoon he came out upon a smaller 
lake, over which stood sentinel a lofty, beetling 
mountain. At the foot of the mountain, almost 
seeming to duplicate it in miniature, a steep 
island of rock rose sharply from the water. 
The bear halted on the shore, sniffed wistfully, 





and looked up at the lonely mountain. Dim 


. AND LOOKED ON WITH ANXIOUS BEWILDERMENT. 


memories, or emotions too dim to be classed as 
memories, began to stir in the recesses of his 
brain. He hurried round the lake and began 
to climb the steep. The lonely mountain was 
old Sugar Loaf. The exile had come home. 

It was his feet, rather than his head, perhaps, 
that knew the way so well. Upward he toiled, 
through swamps and fir woods, over blueberry 
barrens and ranges of granite boulders, till, 
looking down, he saw the eagle flying below him. 

He saw a vast, empty forest land, beaded 
with shining lakes, and a picture, long covered 
up in his brain, came back to him. He knew 
now where his den was— just behind that 
whitish-gray rock with the juniper shrub over 
it. He ran eagerly to resume possession. 

It was now, for the first time, that he found 
the wilderness less empty than he had imagined 
it. Another bear was in possession of the den 
—and in no mood to be disturbed. 

He flung himself upon the intruder with a 
savage roar. The next moment the two, clutched 
in a madly clawing embrace, went crashing 
through a fringe of bushes and rolled together 
down a twenty-foot slope of bald rock. 

They landed in a crevice full of roots, with a 
violence that half-stunned them and threw 
them apart. As they picked themselves up, it 
was plain that the exile had had the best of 
the tussle. His rich black fur, to be sure, was 
somewhat torn and bloody, but he showed no 
other signs of battle, while his antagonist 
breathed heavily and held one paw clear of the 
ground. 

The exile was quite fearless, and quite ready 
to fight for what he wanted, if necessary. But 
he was not conscious of any particular ill-will 








toward his assailant. What he wanted was 
| possession of that den. Now, instead of taking 
|advantage of his adversary’s partly disabled 


or four months, and by as many transfers, the | Before any of the other attendants could realize | condition, he clambered with undignified haste 
little animal found his way into the possession | what had happened the bear was beyond the | up the steep rock and plunged into the cave. 


of a travelling cireus. 
Being good - natured 

inclined, through his first 

of the situation which had robbed him of his 


and teachable, and 





misunderstanding | 


circle of wagons and half-way across the buck- | 


wheat-fields. 
the spicy glooms of the spruce woods. 
His years of association with men had given 


It was certainly much smaller than he had 


|his taste. He turned round in it two or three 


| times, as if to adjust it to himself, then squatted | ingly ‘baited with pork. 


on his haunches in the entrance and looked out 
complacently over the airy deeps. 

The dispossessed bear stood for a few minutes 
irresolute, his small eyes red with wrath. For 
a moment or two he hesitated, trying to work 
himself up to the attack. Then discretion came 
to his rescue. Grumbling deep in his throat, 
he turned and limped away, to seek new 
quarters on the other side of the mountain. 

Now began for the returned exile two or three 
months of just such a life as he had longed 
for. The keen and tonic winds that blew 
round the peak of Sugar Loaf filled his veins 
with vigor. Through his lack of education in 
the lore of the wilderness his diet was less 
varied than it might have been; but this was 
the fat of the year, and he fared well enough. ° 

When the late berries and fruits were all gone 
there were sweet tubers and starchy roots to be 
grubbed up along the meadowy levels by the 
water. Instinct and a spirit of investigation 
soon taught him to find the beetles and grubs 
that lurked under stones or in rotting logs—and 
in the course of such a search he one day 
discovered that ants were good to eat. 

But the small animals with which a wild 
bear is prone to vary his diet were all absent 
from his bill of fare. Rabbits, woodchucks, 
chipmunks, wood-mice—they all kept out of his 
sight. His ignorance of the law of silence, the 
universal law of the wild, deprived him of 
many toothsome morsels. 

As for the many kinds of fungus which grew 
upon the mountain, he knew not which were 
edible and which poisonous. After an experi- 
ment with one pleasant-smelling, red-skinned 
specimen, which gave him excruciating cramps, 
he left the whole race of fungi severely alone. 

For perhaps a month he had the solitudes to 
himself. But one crisp morning when he was 
down by the lakeside, fishing, a young she bear 
came out of the bushes, looked at him, then 
turned as if to run away—but did not. The 
exile stopped fishing and waited civilly to see 
if the newcomer wanted to fight. Evidently 
she had no such desire. 

The exile took a few steps up the beach, 
which action seemed to terrify the newcomer 
almost into flight. Seeing this, he sat down 
on his haunches amiably, and waited to see 
what she would do. What she did, after 
much hesitation and delay and half-retreat, 
was to come up to his side and sniff 
trustfully but wonderingly at the great, 
iron-studded leather collar on his neck. 

After that the two spent most of their 
time together. 

Under his mate’s instruction, or else by 
force of her example, the big bear made 
some progress in woodcraft, and gained 
some inklings of the lesson of silence. He 
learned also to distinguish between the 
wholesome and the poisonous fungi. He 
learned the sweets of a bee-tree, and how 
to go to work to attain them. 

Moving through the shadows more quietly, 
he now had glimpses of rabbits and chip- 
munks, and even caught sight of a wood- 
mouse whisking into his hole under a root. 

But before he had acquired the cunning 
to capture any of these shy kindreds his 
mate wandered away, on her own affairs 
intent, and he found himself once more 
alone. Frosts were binding swale and 

pool. Ice was forming far out from the edges 
of the lake. The first snows had fallen and 
the great snows were threatening. And the 
little she bear was getting ready to creep into a 
hole and curl up for her winter’s sleep. She 
no longer wanted company—not even the com- 
pany of this splendid black comrade. 

When the winter of the north had fairly 
settled down upon the Squatooks, the exile’s 
ribs were well encased in fat. But that fortu- 
nate condition was not to last long. When the 
giant winds, laden with snow and arctic cold, 
thundered and shrieked about the peak of Sugar 
Loaf, and in the loud darkness strange shapes 
of drift rode down the blast, he slept snugly 
enough in the narrow depths of his den. 

But the essential winter lore of his kind he 
had not learned. He had not learned to sleep 
away the time of storm and famine. As for 
instinct, it failed him altogether in this emer- 
gency. 

During his five years of life with the circus 
he had had no chance to gratify his winter 
drowsiness, and gradually the power to hiber- 
nate had passed away from him. By this one 
deprivation his contact with man had ruined 
him for the life of nature. 

Unskilled in hunting as he was, and unable 
to sleep, the bear was soon driven to extremes. 
At rare intervals he succeeded in capturing a 
rabbit. Once or twice, after a fierce frost hal 
followed a wet sleet-storm, he had climbed 
trees and found dead birds frozen to. their 
perches. But most of the time he had nothing 
but starvation rations of wood-ants and birds. 

In a few weeks he was lean as a heron, and 
his collar hung loose in his fur. He was 
growing to hate the icy and glittering desola- 
tion, and now he longed for the companionship 
of men. 

He was now wandering far afield in his daily 





quest for food, sometimes not returning for 


| three or four days at a time. 
In ten minutes more he was in| imagined it, but it was nevertheless much to | 
| waska valley, he came upon a deadfall tempt- 


Once, on an excursion over into the Mada- 


He rushed forward 
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rapidly to snatch the bait, but just in time that 
scent called up an ancient memory. The horror 
and the shock of that far-off day, when such 
a trap had crushed his mother’s life out, came 
back upon him. 

It was not the scene exactly that came back 
to him, but rather the memory of an anguish. 
Obscure as it was, it had power to master his 
appetite and drive him to another foraging 
ground. Thenceforth he foraged no more in 
the Madawaska valley. 

In such a desolate fashion the exile dragged 
through the frozen weeks, till February came 
in, with deeper snows and fiercer frosts. At 
this time hunger and loneliness drove him far 
over to the valley of the Toledi; and here, one 
still and biting day, he came upon a human 
trail. 

Delightedly he sniffed at the familiar scent, 
which to him, as pleasant memories of food 
and companionship welled up in his heart, 
represented nothing but kindliness. His little 
disagreements with the trainer were forgotten. 
He remembered only his unfailing friends, the 
manager and the clown. 

The trail was a broad and mixed one—the 
trail of oxen, and men with lariganed feet. 
It led toward a camp of lumbermen, near the 
river. Joyously and confidently the exile fol- 
lowed it. 

Soon he heard men’s voices and the familiar 
clank of chains. Then a biting breeze drew 
through the forest—biting, but sweet to the 
bear’s nostrils. It carried a savor of richness 
from the cook’s steaming boilers. It was 
dinner-hour at the camp. 

For the second time in his life the bear felt 
that he had come home. Captive, indeed, he 
had been among men, but a captive always 
highly valued and heedfully cared for. He 
never for a moment doubted that these men 
creatures, who had always wanted him, would 
want him now. ‘They would feed him,—all he 
could eat,—and stare at him and admire him. 


was three o’clock on 
a clear March after- 
=== noon when Henry 
Dunean, ax on shoulder, 
walked whistling out of the 
village of Winterport on the 
Penobscot River. He followed 
the main road for about a hun- 
dred rods, and then took a 
by-path through the fields that led him down 
to the water, nearly a half-mile north of the 
town. 

His goal was a dock between two old wharves, 
where lay his coasting schooner, the Elsie, 
tied up the previous December, when the 
Penobscot froze over, and now, although the 
river had been open a fortnight, still thickly 
ice-clad from the lapping of the water against 
her sides. It was his mission that afternoon 
to cut off this winter coat, and begin to get his 
vessel ready for the season’s business. 

Duncan sprang lightly down the slippery 
bank, and stood on the old wharf, with its 
sodden log-ends and brown, rotting cobwork 
covered with masses of clinging rockweed. 
The tide had just begun to rise, but was still 
some distance below the schooner’s rudder ; the 
hard mud bottom of the dock was bare, except 
for a few stranded ice-cakes. 

It had been a cold winter, and the coating 
on the Elsie was in some places more than a 
foot in thickness. The melting warmth of the 
March sun had set the water flowing between 
the outside planks and their covering, so that 
the ice had started away a little from the side. 
If it were creased into sections with an ax 
and then cut more deeply, it would fall off 
in great slabs. 

Descending a short ladder at the head of the 
dock, he took off his coat, laid it upon an ice- 
cake behind him, and began chopping away at 
the mass that concealed the outlines of his vessel 
near the stern. At first he worked with consid- 
erable caution ; but as the ice was unexpectedly 
hard and came off in very small pieces, he 
grew a little impatient and struck more vigor- 
ously. 

There was a sharp cracking, and a section 
more than ten feet long and nearly as high as 
the schooner’s side split off bodily. 

Duncan saw it coming, but so quickly did it 
drop that he had no time to get out of the way. 
It fell across his body, bearing him backward 
and pinning him down upon the mud. 

The plight in which the young owner so 
unexpectedly found himself was both painful 
and dangerous. There he lay, flat on his back, 
covered from the tips of his toes almost to his 
shoulders by a slab of ice weighing several 
hundred pounds. ; 

The under side was rough with irregular 
bosses, and these, pressing down upon the 
mud, held up the cake from his body; other- 
wise his life would surely have been crushed 
out in a short time. 

So far as he could tell, no bones had been 
broken, but his body and lower limbs were 
fastened into absolute immobility. His arms, 
however, were free, and he could breathe with 
no great difficulty. Pressing his hands strongly 
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Then he would dance for them, and do foolish 
things with a gun, and perhaps stand on his 
head. Thereupon they would applaud and 
laugh and feed him with peanuts and ginger- 
bread. His famished jaws dripped at the 
thought. 

Within the camp one of the hands, glancing 
from the window, saw him just as he came 
in view. In an instant every man was looking 
out. The boldness of the animal stirred up a 
great excitement. His terrible leanness was 
noted. He was coming straight for the door— 
evidently savage, insane with hunger! And 
such a big fellow, too! 

Men seized their axes. The boss snatched 
down his rifle, slipped in a cartridge, and 
coolly threw open the cabin door. He was a 
tall, ruddy-faced, wide-mouthed man, much 
like the kindly manager of the show. At sight 
of him, standing in the door, the bear broke into 
a shuffling run. 

Seeing what seemed to them such reckless 
ferocity, the lumbermen cried out in amaze- 
ment, and shouted hoarse warnings to the boss. 

But the boss, raising his rifle to the shoulder, 
stepped right out, clear of the door. He was 
a dead shot, and very proud of the fact. When 
the bear was within thirty paces of him he 
fired. The massive bullet sped true, and the 
exile fell forward on his snout without a gasp, 
shot through the brain. 

The men gathered about the body, praising 
the shot, praising the prize, praising the reckless 
audacity which had led the beast to rush upon 
his doom. 

Then, in the long, loose fur that clothed his 
bones, they found the heavy collar. At that 
they all wondered. The boss examined it 
minutely and stood pondering; and the frank 
pride upon his face gradually died into regret. 

**T swan, boys,’’ said he, presently, ‘‘if that 
ain’t the b’ar what run away from the circus 
las’ fall! I heard tell he was reckoned always 
kind.’’ 


against the edge of the slab, 
he attempted to drag himself 
from under it. But struggle 
as hard as he might, he found 
to his great alarm that he 
could not work himself back- 
ward the fraction of an inch. 
He began to shout for aid: 

‘“‘Hil Hi! Hi! Help!’ 

The narrow dock resounded with his cries. 
From the opposite shore of the river a faint 
echo rolled back. How could they help hearing 
him in the village, half a mile below? He 
became silent and waited. Surely rescue would 
come soon. But at the end of ten minutes no 
approaching footstep had gladdened his ears. 
Again he sent forth shout after shout; but still 
there was no response. The dock was in an 
unfrequented spot, under a high bank, and the 
wharves that hemmed it in prevented his voice 
from being heard. Evidently it was useless to 
count on assistance from others. 

Duncan turned his head and looked out across 
the level river. It was a beautiful afternoon. 
The Penobscot seemed rejoicing at its freedom 
from the chains of winter. No breeze rippled 
the surface visible between the wharf-ends. 
An occasional ice-cake, drifting slowly by, was 
the only thing that broke the monotony of the 
smooth blue current. 

The pressure upon the prisoner’s body was 
becoming heavier and more painful, chilling it 
and checking the circulation. He could just 
breathe, and that was all. Pull and strain as 
he might, he could not extricate himself. Then 
a sudden fear struck him as he noted the 
progress of the tide. It had already crept up 
several inches! 

He was near the lower end of the slab. The 
bottom of the dock sloped sharply downward, 
and he saw that before the tide could rise high 
enough to float the entire mass and remove the 
pressure from his body, his face would be 
covered and he would assuredly be drowned. 

The young navigator had a strong, active body 
and a clear brain. He fully appreciated his 
peril, but saw that it was idle to waste his 
energies in frantic and unavailing efforts. He 
looked about for his ax, hoping to cut himself 
free. A few feet to his right the handle pro- 
jected from beneath the ice-cake. A single 
trial showed him that it was out of reach, and 
he at once dismissed it from his thoughts. 

But one resource remained. In the pocket 
of his coat, a few feet behind him, was a small 
jack-knife. Stretching his arms backward at 
full length he touched a sleeve, and very care- 
fully drew it toward him. In a moment the 
open knife was in his grasp, and he mustered 
all his powers for the coming struggle. With 
so small an instrument he would have no more 
than time to cut himself clear before the tide 
should reach him. Every stroke must tell. 

To gain his liberty he set out to cut three 
sides of an ice-cake sixteen inches long, sixteen 
wide, and from six to ten thick. The fourth 
side was the edge directly before his face. 
This would allow him to sit upright, with his 
head above the slab, and when the rising tide 
lifted the ice, he could easily pull his legs out. 








With freedom of motion and a suitable imple- 
ment, his task would have been a trifling one. 
But handicapped as he was by being held down 
in a cramped position, armed only with a short, 
slender steel blade, and unable to lift his head 
high enough to see the surface he must attack, 
he did not underrate the difficulty of the 
achievement. 

Stretching his arms forward above the edge 
of the slab, he began with strong, cautious 
strokes to draw his knife across the crackling 
surface. Little white shavings and sparkling 
fragments sprinkled his face and cheeks, and 
fell in heaps on each side. Deeper and deeper 
grew the rifts; before many minutes he would 
be free! . 

He struck a hard spot, and bore down a little 


DRAWN BY MH. BURGESS. 
DEEPER AND DEEPER GREW THE RIFTS; BEFORE 
MANY MINUTES HE WOULD BE FREE! 


too heavily. Snap! 
by constant contact with the ice, broke short 
off. As the blade gave way his hand came 
heavily down upon the surface, and the knife 
flew from his grasp. 

For an instant this catastrophe, coming so 
unexpectedly, paralyzed Duncan. Then he 
remembered that the tool had another blade, 
and swept his fingers over the ice in the hope 
of grasping the horn handle. To his horror 
he could nowhere discover it. He tried again, 
straining and stretching forward with all his 
might, but again failed. 

Sick with disappointment, he let his head 
drop back upon the mud, and lay for a moment 
with closed eyes, then turned his face to note 
the progress of the tide. It was rising quietly, 
more terrifying to him than if it had come on 
with sound and tumult. Already it washed 
the foot of the spiles across the dock. 

Resignation now would be cowardice. Duncan 
breathed a short prayer for strength, and again 
faced the situation. 

A rushing far up the river broke the stillness 
of the afternoon. The Boston boat! Perhaps 
some one on board might see or hear him. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Just 
as the steamer came opposite the dock she 
whistled for the Winterport landing, and the 
hoarse bellow of escaping steam drowned the 
shouts he raised. And so swiftly did she speed 
by the narrow opening between the wharves that 
not one among her scores of passengers perceived 
the frantic waving of his arms. The beating 
of her paddle-wheels died away, and he was 
again left to himself. 

It was now not far from four o’clock. The 
sun was declining toward the west, and the 
banks were beginning to cast their shadows 
toward the river; and it was growing colder. 
Dunean’s body was stiff and numb from the 
fearful weight that was grinding him down into 
the mud. The sharp edge of the ice seemed 
to cut his flesh. 

All the while his brain was busy with schemes 
to get the knife that he knew must lie not far 
away on the ice above his head. If he only 
had a short stick, it might be possible to pull 
the tool within his reach ; but nothing of the sort 
was at hand. Then it came to him that he 
might make a noose with his handkerchief, 
and perhaps fling it over the knife. 

A few minutes’ careful angling on the unseen 
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surface, and to his great joy he regained posses- 
sion of the precious instrument. 

Duncan now addressed himself to his task 
with renewed energy, tempered with caution. 
Never in his life had he done any harder work 
than with that little penknife. 

Now he would strike a shelly place, and his 
progress would be rapid. Then the ice would 
grow hard and blue again, rendering his advance 
slower. All the time there grew upon him an 
increasing terror of the tide. He had never 
known that it could rise so fast. Often in 
summer, when he had been waiting for it to 
float his vessel, it had barely crept up the beach. 
Now every minute showed a steady gain. 

There was a patter of feet, a scraping of 
claws on the wharf across the dock. Then on 
its capsill appeared the head 
and shoulders of a hound, out- 
lined against the clear sky. 
Duncan recognized him as a 
dog belonging to a neighbor, 
and the wild hope flashed into 
his head that here was a mes- 
senger that might summon 
assistance. Oh, if he could only 
be made to understand ! 

With voice and gesture he tried 
to coax the hound down into 
thedock. The animal evidently 
appreciated the fact that some- 
thing was wanted of him, for 
he ran whining back and forth 
on the edge of the wharf, as 
if seeking a place to descend. 
Finally, however, to Duncan’s 
bitter disappointment, he turned 
and bounded off. 

The two sides of the ice-cake 
parallel to his body were now 
cut through, but the hardest of 
the three, that across his thighs, 
had hardly been touched. And 
the water had already laid its 
icy clutch on his hair. How 
freezing cold it was! It had 
crept under the cake, and was 
chilling his whole body. It 
was flowing into his ears. The 
back of his head and neck 
seemed to be turning into ice. 

Then came ten minutes of 
painful, desperate effort. The 
shipmaster’s body was almost 
destitute of feeling because of 
the fearful numbness that had 
crept over it. About him the 
rising water eddied and gurgled. 
His whole life depended on that 
little sharp piece of steel set in 
the horn handle. The cake was 
cut half-through; a few more 
strokes would do the work. 

Again that slight snapping 
sound! The brittle blade had 
broken like the other! 

With a mighty effort Duncan 





The brittle steel, chilled | flung both arms powerfully down on the tongue 


that still held to the slab by its half-severed 
end, preventing his escape; but the firm mass 
showed no sign of yielding. Again, and still 
again, with the strength of despair he dashed 
his elbows against the unfeeling ice, bruis- 
ing them cruelly. But his second and third 
attempts proved as fruitless as the first. 

‘*You never can do it! You never can do 
it!’’ a voice seemed to keep saying over and 
over in his ear. 

“‘T will do it!’? he shouted. And for the 
fourth time, his muscles hard as steel and his 
energies doubled and trebled by the deadly peril, 
he hurled his tense forearms upon the mass 
that held him down. 

Crack! The cake split off, and lay loosely 
across his chest. 

He had succeeded at last, but not a moment 
too soon, for the water was lapping his cheeks. 
With a final endeavor he pushed the severed 
cake aside, and putting his arms behind him, 
lifted his stiffened frame to an upright position. 
The long chilling pressure had almost numbed 
his body, and he was weak as a reed from the 
struggle he had won. 

A few minutes more, and the rising tide 
floated the slab sufficiently to allow him to 
draw his legs from under it, and he crept 
slowly up out of the water. 

It was hard work to climb the ladder at the 
head of the dock; but grit and resolution con- 
quered, and Duncan found himself at last on 
the moldering timbers of the wharf. It would 
not do to remain there, however; so, slowly 
and painfully, he started to drag himself home- 
ward. 

The effort he was obliged to make, hard 
though it seemed, was of the greatest benefit to 
him, for it gradually set the blood circulating 
once more through his benumbed body. By 
the time he had gone two hundred yards he 
was able to rise to his feet, and begin a slow, 
hobbling walk. On reaching home he said 
nothing of his adventure, although he felt its 
effects for weeks afterward. 

Duncan is now captain of a three-masted 
schooner, well-known in the coasting trade. In 
one of the drawers of the desk in his cabin is 
a horn-handled jack-knife with both blades 
broken. This he preserves as carefully as a 
veteran of a war might treasure some object 
that had stopped the bullet aimed at his heart. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Be Peary Arctic Club has been reorganized 
to back the arctic explorer. The members 
hope that the club will be long enough and 
Peary strong enough to knock the icicles off the 
north pole. 


N York despatches about Easter time re- 
ported that cut flowers were losing their 
vogue as Easter decorations. The people prefer 
growing plants. The new fashion is a good 
one. Plants are more civilizing than the 
blossoms that grow on them. 


» societies ought to take heart. An in- 
structor in ‘‘jiu jitsu’’ is to be engaged to 
teach the naval cadets at Annapolis how to fight 
in the Japanese fashion with their arms and 
legs. When international contests are refined 
down to wrestling-matches the dawn of arbitra- 
tion for all disputes will begin to flicker across 
the sky. 


Oo" May 17th Alfonso of Spain will have lived 
eighteen years, and he has been every 
year a king. In that respect he differs from 
Christian of Denmark, who, although he cele- 
brated the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth 
last month, did not become a king till he was 
forty-five years old. Indeed, Alfonso is perhaps 
the only monarch known to history who was 
born a king. 


“ F relish spoken here; American under- 

stood,’’ is a sign recently seen in a 
Venetian shop-window. Does this mean that 
English customers listen, but Americans talk? 
Or is our speech so much more difficult than 
the parent stock that the Venetian has got only 
far enough to understand it? His announce- 
ment would cail for an explanation were it not 
obvious that his purpose was merely to recog- 
nize politely that both nations speak the same 
tongue. 


Pyeng that cannot be broken are announced 
by the United States consul at Liege, 
Belgium. The new ware resembles the finest 
translucent china, yet by a secret process is 
rendered so strong that ‘‘a plate may be used 
instead of a hammer in driving nails.”” The 
consul says that he has seen plates of this ware 
thrown upon a stone floor and go bounding 
away unbroken. These tests are all very well, 
but the real trial will come when Mary Ann 
gets hold of the dishes. If they stand that, 
nothing more can be asked. 


N° sooner had spring begun to dry up the 
ground than fire departments all over the 
country found themselves busy with grass and 
brush fires set by innocent but careless boys. 
Fire is a dangerous plaything. The boy whose 
parents allow him to light a ‘‘smudge’’ should 
observe one rule, the principle of which is at 
the bottom of all careful play and work—to 
watch a fire as long as it burns. It is natural 
for the ordinary boy to start a fire and then 
join some other boys in a game of ball on a 
vacant lot two blocks away. It is also natural 
for the fire to keep on burning. 
yeons Women’s Christian Associations 
throughout the country are doing a philan- 
thropic and useful work in providing safeguards 
for young women who may visit the World’s 
Fair alone. A part of the work consists in 
recommending safe and fair-priced boarding- 
places in St. Louis; and this service applies 
not only to prospective visitors, but to the 
large number of girls who seek employment 
in St. Louis during the fair. In addition, the 
association will have representatives at railroad- 
stations and at other designated places, as well 
as on the fair grounds, so that any woman, 
young or old, who may find herself in need of 
information or advice, may be sure to get both 
from a trustworthy source. 
eer churehes have long been demanded 
by the religious workers in the older cities. 
As the cities grow the residence neighborhoods 
change character, and churehes which, a gen- 
eration ago, were surrounded by the homes 
of the well-to-do are now in the midst of a 
tenement population frequently unable, even 
when inclined, to support a large church. 
Many churches have moved with the popula- 
tion that sustained them; others are trying to 
do missionary work among the people about 
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their work when the change in the character 
of the neighborhood shall have become complete. 
Such a church in Brooklyn asked for sixty 
thousand dollars on Easter Sunday to complete 
an endowment fund of a hundred thousand 
dollars, and received thirty thousand dollars 
more than it asked for. A few days later 
another church in the same city received a 
bequest of half a million dollars for carrying 
on its work down-town in the field abandoned 
by many other churches. 

rees with a pedigree are not common, but 

one such was set out in the White House 
grounds in Washington the other day. It grew 
from an acorn which Secretary Hitchcock of 
the Department of the Interior took from an 
oak that grew from an acorn which Charles 
Sumner picked from a tree over the tomb of 
Washington and sent to the Tsar. The Tsar 
had the acorn planted in the grounds of the 
Peterhof Palace in St. Petersburg, and Mr. 
Hitcheock got his acorns when he was minister 
to Russia in 1898, and had them planted at his 
home in Missouri. So the young sapling on 
the White House grounds is the grandchild 
of the Washington oak. One might trace the 
ancestry farther back, but as it has an honor- 
able grandfather, what is the use? 
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ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 


The tree of knowledge in your garden grows 
Not single, but at every humble door. 
0. W. Holmes. 
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NOT A SHORT WAR. 


o one is looking for an early close of the 
war between Japan and Russia. It may 
last two years, or some decisive victory 

on land or sea may bring it to an end sooner. 
Although there has been considerable gossip in 
the foreign despatches about the possible inter- 
vention of King Edward and others on behalf of 
peace, few well-informed persons expect inter- 
vention unless China should be drawn into the 
conflict. 

Russia has been moving slowly, feeling con- 
fident that the Japanese advance on land can 
be delayed till sufficient Russian troops have 
been assembled in Manchuria to defeat the 
invading army in a pitched battle. What pur- 
port to be the Russian plans have been disclosed 
in an interview with a Moscow friend of 
General Kuropatkin, published in Paris. The 
correspondent who obtained the interview 
declares that it contains the views of the com- 
manding general. Whether this be correct or 
not, it contains matter of sufficient interest to 
receive attention. 

General Kuropatkin’s friend is made to say 
that the general does not expect the Russian 
naval power in the East to be effective till 
September or October. The squadron that is 
getting ready at Cronstadt in the Baltic 
cannot be got to sea till the latter part of 
August. At that time it will start for the 
Yellow Sea, convoying coal ships, and will be 
joined by the squadron cruising in the Red 
Sea. When the combined squadrons reach the 
East they will relieve the blockade of Port 
Arthur and attempt to destroy the Japanese 
war-ships as well as the transports, which by 
that time General Kuropatkin is said to be- 
lieve will be carrying the defeated Japanese 
soldiers from Korea and Manchuria back to 
Japan. When the Japanese have been driven 
from the mainland and from the sea the 
Russians will invade Japan. 

**TIt is at Tokyo, and nowhere else,’’ General 
Kuropatkin is made to say, ‘‘that we shall 
sign conditions of peace.’’ 

Japan’s hope of victory lies in its ability 
to foree matters to a decisive issue before 
Russia can get its army and navy across or 
around two continents into the field of action. 
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FRAUD ORDERS. 

hen a business concern in the United 
W States begins suddenly to receive a 

large number of letters daily, it may 
be sure that, although no ripple has disturbed 
the surface, a quiet investigation is going on, 
and if there is anything dishonest about the 
business a notice will soon appear from the 
postmaster, to the effect that the Department 
at Washington has ordered the retention of all 
letters addressed to that man or company. 

The dishonesty which is held to justify the 
issuing of a fraud order may not be a mere 
barefaced attempt to steal—an effort to get 
something for nothing. The charging of an 
excessive profit, or misleading advertising, has 
called forth such an order. A recent case in 
point is that of a company which advertised to 
furnish seed for an agricultural product and to 
buy the product at market prices. The order 
against the company was issued because it was 
learned that it sold in small quantities, for a 
total of six hundred dollars, seed which it 
bought in bulk for three dollars; and because 
it represented the product as easy to raise, 
when, in fact, it is difficult. 

This fearless attitude and action of the govern- 
ment is of the greatest possible benefit to the 
country at large in two ways. It checks, 
indeed it stops absolutely, one kind of fraud, 





them. Still others are preparing to carry on 


and it protects innocent persons from loss 


through that fraud. The thing on which 
stress should be laid is the availability of this 
strong arm of protection. 

There is always a large number of fraudulent 
schemes afloat, dependent upon the publicity 
which they get through advertising. When 
one’s attention is attracted by such an adver- 
tisement, he has only to call the attention of 
his postmaster to it, and to ask him to notify 
the Department at Washington. ‘To do this in 
every suspicious case is a duty which every 
honest man owes to his neighbor as well as to 


himself. 
® © 


GOOD CHEER. 


They best can serve true gladness 
Who meet most feelingly the calls of sadness. 
Wordsworth. 
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GOLDEN SILENCE. 

ost self-respecting women will agree that 
they would be out of place on the scene 
of any recent murder, and that no amount 
of ‘‘psychological interest’’ or ‘‘scientifie curi- 
osity’’ or ‘‘zeal for sociological investigation’’ 
would justify them in mingling with the vulgar 
crowd of sensation - seekers who haunt the 
vicinity of a house where the officers of the 

law are called to unravel a mysterious crime. 

Yet thousands of women who would blush 
to be seen in such a company share with men 
to whom they would be ashamed to speak, the 
relish for the ghastly details of a tragedy, 
served up with every available horror by the 
newspapers. 

The household that joins the general chorus 
of discussion of various theories of a brutal 
deed lowers by so much the moral tone of 
the community. 'The woman who wastes in the 
reading of the sensational paper the precious 
half-hour which might have been given to some 
good book cheapens and vulgarizes her whole 
intellectual life. When the world of women 
unites in detestation of any greater publicity for 
crime than is necessary for the legal punish- 
ment of it, the newspapers will not long be able 
to withstand the pressure for greater reserve 
and a higher standard of silence. 
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LAST TRIBUTES. 


ike all ceremonials which custom makes 

L invariable, the eulogies in Congress over 

members who die in office sometimes 
become perfunctory. Especially is this the case 
when the Senate holds exercises in memory of 
a Representative who has died early in his 
Congressional career, and before he has become 
well known—for each House sets apart a time 
for eulogy of those who die in the service of the 
other, as well as of its own members. 

The eulogies of Mr. Hanna in the Senate 
last month were strikingly free from suggestion 
that they were held as a matter of form. The 
attendance on the floor and in the galleries was 
large; there was not time to hear all the 
Senators who desired to speak, and the tributes 
seemed in a peculiarly impressive way to come 
from the heart. 

In the Senate such exercises begin with 
remarks by the late Senator’s colleague from 
the same state, and his successor is the last 
speaker. Mr. Foraker, who first took the floor, 
spoke of Mr. Hanna with great frankness. He 
referred to the varying degrees of cordiality in 
his relations with the late Senator at different 
periods of their association, and nevertheless, 
over the grave where lie buried “all differ- 
ences, all animosities and all prejudices,” spoke 
warmly of his manly qualities. 

No less than fifteen Senators, in all, joined 
in this last tribute to his memory. The three 
Democrats who were of the number were hardly 
less eulogistic in their estimates of the man 
than were the Republican speakers. 

Mr. Dick’s remarks in closing were followed 
by the adoption of the resolutions which had 
been presented, and then the words customary 
on such occasions were recited, this time by 
Mr. Foraker: ‘‘I move as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the departed that the 
Senate do now adjourn.’’ 
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SCHOOL MUSIC. 


ew persons of adult age who have any real 
F musical knowledge or ability can recall 

their school music with interest or pleas- 
ure. They remember that they sang sappy 
little songs about moonlight and dreams, but 
the airs, if they are remembered at all, are 
recalled only to be laughed at. 

Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, whose grandfather 
was really the founder of the study of music in 
the American public schools, and who has him- 
self been closely identified with the teaching 
of music, has lately suggested, in the Outlook, 
both the virtues and the defects of the modern 
school music. His deductions and recommen- 
dations deserve careful study and thought. 

The time is past when the utility of music 
in the schools can be questioned. Physically, 
mentally and spiritually it refreshes and en- 
riches. It is both the most self-sufficient and 
the most general of the arts. Few persons are 
wholly lacking in knowledge or appreciation of 
it, and to those who have no other culture, 








The trouble in the schools—and it is worth 
noting that it is also the trouble in the church 
hymnals—is the tendency to pay too much 
attention to the words, too little to the melody. 
If a song be about birds, animals, domestic life 
or patriotism, says Mr. Mason, it is considered 


good. The result is the adoption of a lot of 
silly, vapid music, because it happens to be set 
to edifying words. 

The remedy lies in giving the children an 
opportunity to become familiar with music 
which is good enough to stand on its own feet. 
The folk-songs of many different nations, 
much chureh music and the simpler productions 
of the great composers—productions in which 
the melody is clear and dominating—might all 
be placed within reach of children in the publie 
schools, to the displacement of much musical 
pap and the lasting happiness of several millions 
of young people. But this, in its particular 
aspects, is a matter for the supervisors of music, 
before whom it will be brought this summer by 
a committee of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Ae 
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A RETREATING AGE LIMIT. 


n a busy factory not many miles from Boston 
an old man occupies a place among an army 
of youthful and alert workers. He receives 

wages of only three dollars a week, but some 
years ago, in the same place, he earned six 
times as much as that. Most of his surviving 
contemporaries have retired, and like them, he 
has been thrifty enough to pass his remaining 
days, should he choose to do so, sitting by the 
kitchen stove in winter and in his little garden 
in summer. 

He has insisted on remaining at his bench. 
As one after another of the factory tasks of his 
middle life became too exacting, he asked his 
employers to reduce his wages, and to pay only 
what they thought he was worth, but on no 
account to discharge him. Of late he has had 
little more than faithfulness to give. 

The question of what to do for the aged in 
factories and offices is now attracting much 
attention, both in public life and among private 
employers. This winter one of the committees 
of Congress has been discussing plans to provide 
for the clerks in the government bureaus who 
have passed their greatest usefulness. Nearly 
every Cabinet officer has a plan to suggest. 
Several of the great railroad companies have 
already adopted a pension system. 

There is everywhere, happily, a growing 
sense of the obligation which the employer 
owes, in their declining years, to men who 
have given freely of their strength in the days 
of youthful vigor. Adjustment of wages cannot 
wholly settle this indebtedness. Secretary 
Moody recently declared it to be a duty of an 
employer, whether the government or a private 
concern, to search for occupations which those 
who had grown old in service could perform. 
It is surprising how far the period of man’s 
usefulness in almost any line of activity can be 
prolonged by an intelligent distribution of tasks. 
In many things the ‘‘old hand’’ is greatly pre- 
ferred, especially where experience and judg- 
ment are chiefly required. 
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ecretary Shaw has asked Congress to remove 
the limit upon the amount of subsidiary silver 
coin which the mints may produce. The limit at 
present is a hundred million dollars. The only 
“lawful money” upon the production of which 
there is no limit is gold. All the yellow metal 
that is offered at the mints will be turned into 
coin. The Secretary has no authority to buy 
silver bullion, and may coin into dollars or sub- 
sidiary coins only that which he has on hand. 
The volume of United States legal tender notes or 
“greenbacks” has been unchanged for more than 
twenty-five years; and that of the Treasury notes 
authorized in 1890 is limited to the amount of silver 
purchased by them. Gold and silver certificates 
are not legal tender for a debt; nor are national 
bank-notes, although all three are usually accepted 
without question in ordinary transactions. The 
subsidiary silver coins are legal tender for only 
ten dollars, and the minor coins of nickel and 
bronze for twenty-five cents only. 
N* many years ago no one would eat American 
prunes who could afford French prunes. But 
this is all changed. It is difficult to find French 
prunes in the large grocery-stores in some of the 
Eastern cities, and practically impossible in the 
Western cities. There is still a small demand for 
the foreign fruit; last year about four hundred 
thousand pounds of plums and prunes were im- 
ported. Instead of buying prunes abroad we are 
selling them. Last year the total exports were 
sixty-six million pounds. The business has grown 
with surprising rapidity. It was not till 1898 that 
the exports of prunes were entered as a separate 
item in government reports. They had been so 
insignificant that before that prunes were included 
in the item of “all other fruits.” According to 
the United States consul at Bordeaux, the French 
buy large quantities of California prunes, and 
repack them and export them to other countries 
with French labels on the boxes. 
hen church and state were united in France 
far more closely than they are now, the 
custom was established of putting the crucifix, or 
a religious painting, high on the wall behind the 
seats of the judges in all the court-rooms. One of 
the objects of this practice was to enforce the 
obligation of the oath upon Christian witnesses. 
A few of the many paintings thus displayed are 





| by noted artists. 


Probably the most famous is 


music speaks intelligibly and sympathetically. | the “Christ of the Parliament,” attributed to 
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Memling, and painted for the Paris law courts by 
order of Louis XI about the year 1476. Then there 
is the “Christ on the Cross” by Bonnat in the Assize 
Court, and another Christ by Henner in another 
eourt. The radicals have long demanded that 
these religious emblems be removed, but the gov- 
ernment has never thought that public sentiment 
would sustain it in such a course. Its recent 
complete success in breaking up the associations 
of monks and nuns and in passing a law for 
closing their schools has induced it to believe that 
the time has come for granting the demand of the 
radicals; and on Good Friday the minister of 
the interior ordered that all sacred pictures and 
crucifixes should be removed from the Paris law 
courts and the courts of the justices of the peace 
throughout the republic. The execution of the 
order has been opposed in some parts of the 
country, where the religious sentiment is strong. 
But unless there is a sudden change in the temper 
of the majority the order will be enforced through- 
out the whole of France. 


TWO WAYS OF WISHING. 


s far as I can make out,” remarked old Mrs. 
Talbot, looking thoughtfully after the neigh- 
bor who had been making her a morning call, 
“there’s jest about three kinds of people in the 
world —the people that set round wishing for 
things, and the people that go to work to make 
their wishes come true, and the people that don’t 
even wish, but jest slump!” 

The classification may not be strictly scientific, 
but probably there are few of us to whose experi- 
ence it does not make appeal. Of the people who 
“slump” there is little to be said; they are not 
likely to trouble us unless, driven by an inflexible 
sense of duty, we trouble them. But the people 
who “set round wishing for things” are of a differ- 
ent complexion. So far fron. waiting for us to 
trouble them, they are much more apt to take the 
initiative and “set round” in our chairs or upon 
our piazzas. 

“Mrs. Henderson was in the other day,” a little 
woman said to a friend, ‘and she said so much 
about my being able to have all the new books 
that she made me feel positively guilty. She said 
it was the great trial of her life that she could not 
afford books, but she felt that her duty to her 
family demanded her to sacrifice her own desires. 
Yet the cloak that she wore must have cost every 
eent of fifty dollars, and I know her hat cost 
twenty. I never paid more than eight dollars for 
a new hat in my life; the difference in cost between 
her winter suit and mine would pay for all my 
new books for two years. But it wouldn’t have 
done any good to tell her so.” 

“You are so clever!” one girl said to another. 
“Everybody says so. But I tell people it isn’t to 
your credit. You naturally have a good memory, 
and remember funny stories and quotations and 
things. If you were like me you’d find a difference.” 

“Yet,” the clever girl said, repeating the incident, 
“Olive has as good a memory as I, and five times 
as much time to use it. I have simply made it a 
habit, when I come across anything good, to learn 
it that very day—while I am sweeping or dusting 
or dressing if there is no other time. If I put it 
oft I know that I never shall get a moment to go 
back to it.” 

Yes, we all know the people who sit round and 
wish for things; but also we know the people— 
may their tribe increase—who “go to work to 
make their wishes come true.” And when we think 
of these, of their courage, their cheer, their stead- 
fast perseverance, we know that the inspiration 
they give us far outweighs the complaints and 
criticisms of all our Mrs. Hendersons. 
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“HEAR MOTHER!”’ 


hen we speak of the world’s “loving a lover” 
our first thought is of youth with his bright 
face uplifted to the future. But surely the world 
has room in its great heart, too, for those other 
and rarer lovers who have kept the promise and 
the faith of springtime, and.are still holding hands 
now that the snow has come. Where is the one 
among us who has grown so cynical that he will 
ot pause with a tender smile to listen to a little 
love passage like the following? 
A silver-haired lover was sitting by the bedside 
of his lifelong sweetheart, who had fallen and 
hurt herself so seriously that her head was low 
upon the pillow. He had been telling her that she 
Was improving at a rate that was a marvel, con- 
sidering her seventy-five years. The doctor had 
aid it that morning, and now they were having a 
(tle time of thankfulness together. 
Presently the door opened, and Hetty came 
uietly in and began to busy herself about her 
randmother’s room, scarcely noticing the gentle 
‘nurmur of the lovers until suddenly she heard: 
“You weren’t any bigger than Hetty, there.” 
‘I was taller, father,” protested the weak voice 
‘rom the pillow. 
‘Well, you didn’t weigh any more, I know that; 
1d you had a nice, trim little black alpaca dress, 
\yhow, didn’t you? I remember it plain as day.” 
“Why, grandmother!” put in Hetty, surprised. 
You weren’t married in black, were you?” 
“No, indeed!” The weak voice sounded stronger. 
| was married in white. But I had this black 
ress, too.” 
“And a black alpaca dress was a pretty fine 
ing in those days, I tell you, Hetty!” added the 
val lover. “Must have cost as much as a dollar 
vard, didn’t it, mother?’ 

‘A dollar and a half,” corrected the sweetheart. 
Hetty,” she waited for Hetty to come close to 
© bed, where she could get the full force of the 
‘t that was about to be imparted, “Hetty, it 
as silk and wool.” 

‘Oh, it was a slick little dress!” testified the 
ver, stoutly. 
“And T had,” continued the sweetheart, while a 
‘eased smile played over her dear old face, “I 
‘ad a Dlaeck silk pelisse, made with a velvet yoke 
nd long pleats that hung to the bottom of my 
“srt. T got the pattern and made it myself. And 
I hs had a black velvet bonnet to go with it.” 
‘A black bonnet!” echoed Hetty, on a doubtful 
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note again. “Wasn’t that rather elderly for a 
nineteen-year-old bride ?” 

“It was a gipsy bonnet,” came the answer, in a 
tone of calm superiority, ‘and was trimmed with 
gold-colored satin ribbon—about so wide—and 
fringed on both edges. I had long ties of it. And 
Cordelia said”—Hetty recognized the reason for 
the emphasis on this name, for she knew her 
father’s sister Cordelia had always been the oracle 
of the family—‘‘Cordelia said, when she took my 
things, ‘I admire your taste!’” 

“Hear that, will you?” chuckled the lover, 
whose blue eyes twinkled ill-concealed admiration. 
“Ruling passion, you see. Doesn’t matter how 
sick a Woman may be, you begin to talk about 
something she wore fifty-six years ago, and watch 
her liven up! Now I'll warrant, Hetty, that she 
couldn’t tell you a thing about what kind of a 
necktie 1 wore to the wedding!” 

“Well, I guess I can!” came from the bed like a 
flash. “Not remember that lavender satin necktie 
with the pattern like lace running all over it? 
Why, father! Didn’t I make the baby’s cap of 
it?” 

The only answer father could make to that was 
the answer he always makes when his sweetheart 
gets the better of him: “Well, well! Hear mother!” 
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A TRUE SCHOOLMASTER. 


here are too few men who understand truly, all 

their lives, the heart of a boy, and in that 
understanding can guide him to his own develop- 
ment. Such a man, says Mr. Bryce, the author 
of “Studies in Contemporary Biography,’ was 
Edward Bowen, for many years assistant master 
at Harrow. 


He loved boys as he loved teaching. He took 
= with him in the holidays on wa king tours. 
He kept up corres peenee with many of his 
pupils after they left Harrow, and advised them 
as occasion rose. To many of them he remained 
through A the model whom they desired to 

mitate. t he was very chary of the exercise 
of influence. 

“A boy’s character,” he wrote once, “grows like 
the Templ le of old, Without sound of mallet and 
trowel. hat we can do is to arrange matters so 
as to give virtue her best chance. We can make 
the right choice sometimes a little easier, we can 
prevent tendencies from blossoming into acts, and 
render — visible. How much indirectly and 
pn fo ously we can do none but the recording 
angel knows. 

“*You can and you should,’ said Chiffers, ‘go 
straight to the heart of every individual boy.’ 

“Well, a fellow creature’s mind is a sacred 
thing. You may enter into that arcanum once a 
year, shoeless. And in the effort to control the 
spirit of a pu pit, to to — one’s own approval his 
test and mol the stress of one’s own 

resence—in the aa jon to do this, the craving 
ior moral power and visible guiding, the subtle 

ride of effective agency, lie some of the chief 
mptations of a schoolmaster’s work.” 
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READY FOR THE EMERGENCY. 


“N* able scholars, but capable women,” is 
what the girl students of our colleges desire 
chiefly to become, says Miss Elizabeth McCracken. 
The college-bred woman should be, and she gen- 
erally is, a person of resources. 


“Not long ago,” writes Miss McCracken in the 
Outlook, “an acquaintance, to whom I had just told 
the good news of the continuous advancement of 
a mutual friend in her chosen occupation, said, in 


commen 

“<Tt is not so much because she is brilliant that 
she succeeds as it is because she is always pre- 
pared for cmergencies, however great.’ 

“Or small,’ 

* _ ou are thinking of the magnet,’ was the quick 


°t EP Une magnet ?” I questioned. 

“*Yes,’ my — nee explained. ‘One day at 
oniags one of the other girls dropped her eye- 
gee ses in a narrow opening between two walls. 

he couldn’t reach them, and had very nearly 
— that they must remain permanently out 
of reac 

“Our successful friend agpened to remember 
that their frame was made of steel. She went to 
the physical laboratory, borrowed a magnet, tied 
a string to it, and lowering it carefully into the 
opening, avely drew up the eye-glasses.’ 

Miss McCracken, who was making a study of 
American college women, passed along the anec- 
dote from one institution to another in the course 
of her investigations, and at each it elicited the 
same comment: “How exactly like a college girl!” 
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A COLONIAL CALF. 


I" 1631 Thomas Dudley, deputy governor of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, wrote the Countess 
of Lincoln a letter of nineteen pages, in which he 
tells her an incident in the early history of the 
colony that would otherwise have been forgotten. 
It goes to show that the Puritan forefathers, even 
the staid magistrates, had some humor. The 
matter was fresh to the mind of the writer, for he 
closes his letter by saying, “‘I am now this twenty- 
te: of March, 1631, sealing my letters.” 


we the Twenty fifth of this March, one of 
town, having lost a Calf, and about ten of 
the Clock at night, hearing the howling of some 
Wolves not far off, raised a | of his Neighbors 
out of their Beds, that b Yischarging their 
Muskets near about the place where he heard the 
Wolves, he might so put the Wolves to flight, and 
save his calf. 

The Wind serving fit to carry the Report of the 
Muskets to Roxbury, three miles off, at_such a 
time ;_the Inhabitants there took alarm, Beat up 
their Drum, Armed themselves, and sent Post to 
us to Boston, to Raise us also. 

So in the perma the Calf being found safe, the 
Wolves affrighted, and our danger past, we went 
merrily to Breakfast. 
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INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES. 


he newly rich American looked across the 

table at the faded and shabbily dressed Eng- 
lishwoman who she thought was trying to snub 
her, and it was plainly a hostile glance. 


“You admire this diamond,” she said to her 
next neighbor, in an unnecessarily loud tone. “It 
is handsome, I thin I bought it in London at 
one of the pawn-shops where the ——— royalty 
dispose of their ornaments in times of need. 

_ glance again rested on the face across the 
ta 

“T have no doubt of it,”’ said the exasperatingly 
soft and clear English voice. “Our best people 
sometimes sell, but they never buy in pawn-shops, 
madam.” 
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This picture was taken after a two months’ 
diet of Mellin’s Food. Weight, 16 lbs. 
Two months previous little Adelaide only 
weighed 714 lbs., the same as at birth, 
Then Mellin’s Food was tried, which re- 
sulted in a gain of nearly 9 lbs. in weight 


in two months. 





ADELAIDE Louise REYNOLDS 
Fremont, Ohio, 


Write to-day for a free sample of Mellin‘s Food. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING. 


What a satisfaction there is in being able to do things 


one’s self! Most any lady to-day can 


easily (without the 
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pattern and a good Sewing Machine, and can save a great 


deal, for the chief expense of a dress is it 
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his has man wrought; to span the untamed 
flood, 
To link the hoary sundered cliffs in bands, 
To cleave his pathway straight with sweat and 


blood 
Up the white silenee of untrodden lands. 
Measure the man against the foe he fought, 
Invincible—and chained. This has man wrought. 
Deem not the mountain’sholy place defiled 
When the black smoke-cloud blots out slope and 


scaur ; 

Think not its silence desecrate, when wild 
Long warning whistles thrill the snows afar. 
The way of toil is sacred. Rock and sod 
And forged steel are holy things of God. 


Nay, not for gold alone the toilers wrought ; 
Nay, not for fame or pride the pulsing brain 
Flung out across the cliffs its splendid thought, 
Looped the wild pine-lands docile in its chain. 
Brothers by danger shared, strong, patient, still, 
Men wrought in steel the signet of God’s will. 


The scroll is graven large for eyes that see, 

A writing on the wall in storm and sun; 

Here shall the highway of the nation be, 

For scattered peoples gathering into one ; 

Kindred unknown from unknown shores and lands 
Brought hither in God’s temple shall touch hands. 


This has man wrought—his manhood’s gage and 


pledge. 
What might was his who stormed the mountain’s 
strength, 


Recked not of toppling crag and icy ledge, 
Bought by sheer will his path, held at arm’s length 
Disputing death! Read in his rock-cleft plan 
God’s measure of the stature of a man. 


A stature that shall shame our petty strife, 
Laugh down our littleness of selfish fears, 
Flash on dim eyes the splendor of the life 
Which set its token here for unborn years— 
Wrung from the jaws of death, sweat-stained, 
blood-bought, the sacred way of toil. 
This has man wrought. 
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GENERAL ARMSTRONG’S COURAGE. 


n the ten years 
| which have elapsed 

since the death of 
General Armstrong 
there has grown up to 
young manhood and 
womanhood a gen- 
eration to whom, 
although his name 
and work may be 
familiar, the inspira- 
tion of his personality 
is unknown. ‘To all 
such the story of his 
life, which has just 
been published, must 
bear a thrilling mes- 
sage ; for to read it is 
to enter the presence 
of a man of magnificent courage and indomitable 
faith. 

A general at twenty-six, with a brilliant war 
record behind him, the quality of his courage 
had been already proved; but the future was 
to test it far more severely. The responsibility 
of the experiment at Hampton was a terrible 
one, presenting problems which no nation had 
been called upon to solve before. He had to 
face isolation, ignorance, indifference, misrepre- 
sentation. At the best, after he had conquered 
prejudice and won friends for the work, he 
had to spend half his time begging for money, 
for he had to raise by personal efforts from fifty 
thousand to eighty thousand dollars annually 
for the current expenses. Yet in all that time 
and under all his burdens no one ever saw him 
discouraged. He used to explain his position 
by a story which he called his ‘‘rule of con- 
duct.’’ 

“Once there was an old darky who could 
not be dissuaded from working at an empty 
possum-hole. ‘Ain’t no possum in dat hole? 
Dey’s jest vot to be, ’cause dey’s nuffin in de 
house fer supper.’ ’’ Or, as he used to tell his 
children, ‘‘Once there was a woodchuck. Now 
woodchucks can’t climb trees. Well, this wood- 
chuck was chased by a dog and came to a tree. 
He knew that if he could get up this tree the 
dog could not catch him. Now woodchucks 
can’t climb trees, but this one had to, so he 
did.’’ 

He had to, so he did, was the motto of his 
life. “‘Doing what can’t be done is the glory 
of living!’’ he once exclaimed. 

‘*For most people,’’ as one of his friends 
said, ‘‘an obstacle is something in the way to 
stop one from going on, but for General Arm- 
strong it merely meant something to climb over ; 
and if he could not climb all the way over, he 
would get up as high as possible and then 
crow ! ” 

In all the book there is no finer picture than 
that of the evening when he spoke at a little 
suburban church far down a side street. It 
was a bitter winter night, with a driving storm 
of sleet, and when it was time for the meeting 
to begin the audience consisted of a score or so 
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of humble people who evidently enough had 
no means to contribute, and a dozen restless 
boys kicking their heels in the front pew. 
Then ‘‘in the midst of the bleakness and empti- 
ness rose the worn, gaunt soldier, as bravely 
and gladly as if a multitude were hanging upon 
his words. His deep-sunk eyes looked out 
beyond the bleakness of the scene into the world 


of his ideals, and the cold little place was aglow 


with the fire that was in him.’’ 

Dangers, hardships, obstacles—upon these he 
had ‘‘tried his soul’s stuff’? all his life, but 
here was another and more difficult test. Trium- 
phant in faith and unflinching in duty, he could 
meet even defeat and failure in the spirit of 


victory. Fig 


A RACE FOR FAME. 


r. Robert Barr, the novelist, who is now 
M a resident of England, was one day at 
Euston Station, London, to say good-by to 
Doctor McKenzie of McGill University, who was 
taking the steamer train for Liverpool, thence to 
sail for the United States. As they walked up 
and down the long platform together, says a 
writer who tells the story in Leslie’s Magazine, 
Doctor McKenzie said jocularly: 


“Let us go to the book-stall and see if any of 

our immortal works are there. If they are I'll 

uy one to take across with me. If they are not, 
rit tell all your friends on the other side that 
your supposed British reputation is a sham.” 

The two walked to the book-stall and examined 
it carefully, but nothing with the name of 
was found. 

The novelist was annoyed and would have 
entered a protest, but the doctor claimed that that 
was against the rules of the game. Time was 
short, and Doctor McKenzie took his place in the 
train. Mr. Barr bade him ap a and then 
made direct for the book-stall to give the dealer a 
Pay of his mind; but as he glanced casually at 
he array of books, in the most prominent place 
he saw a row of one of his novels. 

The whistle had sounded; the train was in 
motion. There was no time for Bo any anything, 
so Mr. Barr eae his book and ran like mad u 
the long my ‘orm. The energetic railway offici 
pan e was a belated passenger, and deter- 
mined to throw him into the train. Doors in the 
moving, caren 8 were flung open, and officials 
yelled frantically, “Jump in anywhere!” 

It took great agility, but Mr. Barr succeeded. 
Doctor McKenzie was leaning out of his window, 
thinking from the outcry that some one had been 
killed, when Mr. Barr came alongside and said, 
politel if breathlessly, “Mac, allow me to present 
you with a token of esteem.” 

Panting but triumphant, Mr. Barr strolled back 

the book-stall. 

“Didn’t some one steal a book from you a 
moment ago?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” cried the indignant stall-keeper, “and 
he’s bolted off to America with it!” 

“Why don’t you telegraph a description of him 
to Liverpool? It will be hours before the train 
is there,” suggested Mr. Barr, sympathetically. 

M prey ny I didn’t see anything but his 
back and his 4 oe 

“O well, let ‘o!” said Mr. Barr, airily. “It 
was a good book, for I wrote it myself, so I’ll pay 
for it,’’ and he laid down the money. 
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UNUSUAL VOCATIONS. 


he mystery of “how the other half lives” 
t 3 means, in part, the question how it gets its 

living. The most out-of-the-way occupa- 
tions are found in the largest cities. Placards 
and sign-boards, which are quoted in the New 
York Mail and Express, show some of the queer 
industries and trades carried on in New York. 


In East Thirty-fourth Street a sign in the window 
of a house informs the public t “Birds are 
boarded here by the day, week or month.” A 
little farther down-town a sign in a basement 
window announces, “Dogs’ ears and tails cut in 
the latest fashion.” A s' in the same locality 
reads, “I educate cross cats and dogs to be gentle 
and well-behaved.” 

“Young ladies are invited to come in and learn 
the name and calling of their future husbands,” 
on West Twenty-third Street, near Eighth Avenue. 
“Round-shouldered_people made straight,” is an- 
nounced on t Nineteenth Street; and near 
Nineteenth Street on Fourth Avenue “Perfect 

ace is taught in twelve lessons,” and “satisfac- 

ion guaranteed.” On the Bowery, near Houston 
Street, “Ladies deficient in wardrobe are fashion- 
ably dressed on easy monthly instalments.” 

“Sore eyes in les effectually cured here,” is 
a message displayed on East Broadway. In Cath- 
erine Street, “Babies are hired or exchanged”— 
for the use of P ‘ofessional beggars, of course. 
In Hester Street “Black eyes are artfully painted 
over,” and “False noses as gi as new and war- 
ranted to fit,” are advertised near Chatham Square, 
conveying the impression that assault is not an 
uncommon crime in some quarters. 

On Chatham Street the wayfarer is told, “Dine 
here, and you will never dine anywhere else,”—a 
somewhat ambig tat t,—and on Mulberry 
Street an undertaker makes a bid for business 
with a sign in his window which reads, “Wh 
tae in misery when I can bury you decently 
or “i 
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AN UNRULY ASSISTANT. 


iled among the correspondence of the Light- 
F house Board at Washington are two brief 

epistles the dates of which show that the 
first was written about six months before the 
second. They look precisely like any ordinary 
business correspondence, they were received in 
good faith by the board, and no one, reading them 
casually, would suspect what a tale of domestic wo 
hangs thereby. An inspector, making his usual 
rounds, discovered the facts. 


An Irishman named McFadden had charge of a 
lighthouse near one of the lake ports. He was a 
small, wiry person of about ninety pounds in 
weight. His wife more than made up for anything 
that he lacked in size or muscle, for she was a 
brawny, stalwart woman of two hundred pounds. 
She was, moreover, the possessor of a violent 
temper, and_ there were times when the timorous 
undersized lighthouse-keeper did not dare to cali 
his soul his own. 

His duties at the lighthouse were somewhat 
arduous, so when Mrs. McFadden happened to be 
in a pleasant frame of mind, she sometimes helped 
her rather_ inefficient poset with the lamps. 
She learned one day that her husband was entitled 
to an assistant of his own choosing, and she sug- 
gested that since she did the work she, Properly, 
was the person who should be appointed to draw 
the comfortable salary. Mr. McFadden, however, 
ery tly objected, saying that he was. certain 

hat the board would never give the position toa 


woman. 
“Just send in the application,” she urged, “and 


Y | of an answer off the 





tell them you’re wanting it for your relative, J. 
McFadden. Sure, they’ll never know whether it’s 
for John or for Jane, and I can do the work as 
well as any man.” 

Mr. McFadden reluctantly sent in the applica- 
tion, and in due time “J. McFadden” was regu- 
larly appointed first assistant at the lighthouse. 
The prospect of the salary brought joy to the 
assistant’s heart, and all went well for a time. 

After a while, however, Mrs. McFadden, always 
a he em | person to live with, became so inde- 

ndent on the stren rate income 
That poor McFadden found life with her entirely 
insupportable. Affairs reached a climax one day 
when the stalwart Jane laid her superior officer 
across her knee, and in the presence of visitors 
deliberately spanked him with the hair-brush. 

McFadden, of course, was unable physically to 
retaliate, but mentally he proved fully equal to 
the occasion. Retiring to the lighthouse tower, 
where he was safe from intrusion, he wrote the 
following letter: 

“To the Lighthouse Board. 

“Gentlemen. I respectfully request that my 
assistant, J. McFadden, be removed for diso- 
bedience and insubordination. 

“Faithfully Bi 
“Patrick McFadden.” 

As the lighthouse-keeper had been the judge of 
the fitness of his own assistant in the beginning, 
the board saw no reason why he should not now 
be a peer judge of insubordination, so his 
request was granted. 











ut of the dawn a call! I wake to hear, 
And know the dew is glistening in the sun, 
I know the rose unfolds upon the dune, 
That joy and life are here, and day begun! 


I follow through the noon a white-tipped bird 
By great sea-meadows, till upon the ground 

I pause before a low, arched nest of grass ; 

I know his secret, and his home have found. 


Fear not, my little friend, I will not tell, 

Nor part the soft, green curtain at the door; 
Sing once again thy wild, sweet, minor song! 
I will return, and not distress thee more. 


Over the long, long shadows on the grass, 

I watch a gleam of wings across the sun, 
And wait my word of peace, his even-song ; 
Then night has folded down, and day is done. 


A HELPFUL TEACHER. 


chool life in Scotland seems not to show all 
S the discipline by which Scottish life has been 
stiffened for so many centuries. Mr. Clifton 
Johnson thus describes in ‘“‘The Land of Heather” 
a little school in a Scottish glen, when the master 
put his children on exhibition for the benefit of his 
American visitor : 


“Stand, then,” said the master. 

The children’ stood up and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison. 

“Sit, then,” said the master. 

Usually the session began with the singing of a 
hymn, but the dominie explained that as several 
of his best singers were absent, he did not feel like 
ag ty My’ singing before a stranger. 

At the close of the prager he asked several 
pas to repeat certain of the commandments, 
and tell what was meant by them. The whole 
hour was spent in these and other exercises of a 
religious character. The master said it was the 
hour of “the conscience clause.” Attendance was 
not compulscey, and my! pegente who chose could 
keep their children out till it was over. But as a 
matter of fact, few of them took advantage of this 
privilege. 

At ten o’clock the master called off the thirty- 
six names he had on his roll, and then he bade his 
oldest class read Sir Walter Scott’s poem, “The 
Battle of Flodden.” 

This class of seniors, which the master spoke 
of as “the sixth standard,” recited sitting in the 
corner next the platform, with their backs against 
the continuous wall desk. Every child kept the 
same key of voice right through, and only used 
ote ion marks to catch breath. One would 

ink the poem itself conveyed no meaning to their 
—_ and that they were simply reciting a list of 
words. 

After the reading the master put some questions 
to the class, beginning with, ‘Where is Flodden?” 
If the ones questioned hesitated, he hastened their 
wits by exclaiming, “Come on, now!” 

Besides geographical and historical questions he 
asked meanings of words, had the pupils parse 
and spell, and sometimes called for the Latin 
derivation of a word. When he had doubts as to 
whether the children were going to answer, he 
would give a partial remy himself, as, for instance, 
when he asked, “‘What is the meaning of volley?’ 
Pause. ‘What is it, Jessie?” Anxious silence, 
which the master breaks by saying, “A great many 

ns.” He lingered over every word in the hope 

at the girl would catch the cue—“going off at 
the same 4 

“Time,” says Jessie, bg , and that passed 
for an answer. The pupils picked the final word 
her’s tongue in that way 
sae and again, and he would dwell on the first 
letter of the key-word as long as he could, and 
lean forward in Keen anxiety that the pupil should 
not force him to pronounce it all. Usually his 
efforts met with a prompt reward, and he could 
oote back in relief and in pride over his pupils’ 
ability. 
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ESKIMO CORD - MAKING. 


he skill of the Eskimo is shown in the excel- 
lence of the things he manufactures from a 
slender stock of material. Without nails, 
for the most part without iron, his sleds and boats 
are made firm and strong. The fastenings are of 
home-made cord. The author of “Across the Sub- 
Arctics of Oanada” tells how the Eskimo makes 
the lashing-thongs and heavy lines for hunting 
purposes, and the small thread for sewing. 


A heavy harpoon line, used in the hunt for 
securing walruses, is made of the skin of the 
“square flipper” seal, an animal about eight feet 
long. For such use the skin is not removed from 
the seal in the usual way, but is pulled off without 
cutting it, as one might pull off a wet stocking. 
The whole hide is thus preserved in the form of a 
sack. It is then placed in water and allowed to 
remain there several days, until the thin outer 
black skin becomes decomposed. This, together 
with the hair, is readily peeled off, and a clean 
white pelt remains. 

Two men then take the pelt in hand, and with a 
sharp knife cut it into one long, even white line by 
beginning at one end and cutting round and roun¢ 
until they reach the other end. One skin will 
make three hundred feet of line. In this condition 
it is allowed Lr phew J to dry, after which it is 
tightly stretched and dried thoroughly in the sun. 
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The result is a hard, even white line, three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, but equal in strength to a 
heavy Manila rope. 

I have seen such a line embedded in the flesh of a 
walrus at one end and spiked to the hard ice at the 
other end by a stout iron pin. Held by six men, it 
ge a furrow six inches deep through the ice, 

nt the spike and dragged the six men to the 
edge of the ice, where the tug of war ended; the 
victorious walrus took the unbreakable line with 
him into the sea. 

Finer lines, such as those used for aioe or for 
winding whip-stocks, and thread for sewing pur- 

ses, are manufactured from reindeer sinew. 

he best is that obtained from along the spine, 
which is always saved from the carcass. The 
Eskimo prepares it by drying it and then rubbin 
it till it grows quite soft. Then it is readily fray 
out into fine fibers, which are used for needlework. 

When coarser thread is required, these individual 
fibers ne together with wonderful neatness 
and rapidity. One woman can make fifty or sixty 
yards of this thread in a day. 
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AN ADVENTURE OF FATHER 
HENNEPIN. 


66 appy the man that once in four and twenty 
H hours ,cou’d get so much as a Sup of 
Broath,” wrote Father Hennepin in de- 
scribing his explorations along the river “Ouis- 
consin” in 1678. Father Hennepin and one attend- 
ant named Picard left the larger party in “‘a little 
sorry Canou” to meet a reénforcement which 
was to bring powder, lead and provisions, that 
were so greatly needed. He thus describes their 
progress: 


When we embarked in the Morning, we knew 
not whether we shou’d have anything to eat at 
Night. ’Twas not every Day we met with any 
Game, nor when we did were we sure to kill it. 
This put us upon Hunting the Tortoise ; but ’twas 
with much difficulty that we could take any; for 
being.very quick of hearing, — would throw 
themselves into the Water upon the least noise. 
However, we took one at last, which was mucli 
arger than any we had seen: His Shell was thin, 
and the Flesh very fat. Whilst I was contriving 
to cut off his Head, he had like to have been 
before-hand with me, by snapping of my Finger 
with his Teeth, which are very sharp. 

Whilst we were managing this Affair, we had 
halled our Canou ashore; but it seems a sudden 
and violent. Blast of Wind had carry’d her off 
again to the middle of the River. Picard was gone 
to the Meadows, to see if he could kill a wild 
Bull; so that I was left alone with the Canou. 
This obliged me to throw my, Habit as fast as I 
could over the Tortoise, which I had turned, for 
fear he should get away. When I had done I fell 
a swimming after our Canou, which went very fast 
down the River, being carry’d by a very quick 
Stream. After { had recover’d t, with a great 
deal of ey I durst not get into it, for fear 
of being overset, for fear of wetting the Woollen 
Coverlet and the rest of our little Equipage. For 
which reason I was forced to push it sometimes 
before me, and sometimes tug it after me, till 
little by little I wry the Shoar. Picard in the 
meantime had killed a Buffalo: 








’Twas now almost eight and forty hours since 
we eat last; so that we fell a kindling a Fire as 
fast as we could ; and as fast as Picard skinn’d it, 
1 put the of Flesh into our little earthen 
Pot to boil. We eat of it with tha 


to hide our selves in an Island, where we rested 
for two Days for the recovery of our Health. 
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THE LUXURY OF DEBT. 


ince the Indian has laid down his tomahawk 

and come in off the war-path, the post trader’s 

store on an Indian reservation has become 
the general gathering-place where the white and 
red man meet on a common level with a feeling of 
good fellowship. 


With the Indian’s adoption of the white man’s 
civilization has come the adoption of his evils. 
The proneness of the white man to purchase 
pens his ability to pay has been speedily imi- 
tated by the red man. If a personal appeal for 
credit does not avail, he usually attempts a written 


one. 
The following is a copy of a letter written by 
Mark Long pwnekio, who acquired some knowl- 
edge of the English — at one of the gov- 
ernment boarding-schools which he attended for 
a few years: 
“Big Lage | Camp, Wososo, So. Dak. 
“My dear Trader. shake my hands with you 
with a good heart, sir. You know I am your 
honesty friend and now I would like to owed you 
somethings. This is what I owed you for: A 
blue pants for $1.50, just one perfume 25 cents 
worth, a coffee for 50 cents and one gum to chew 
for five cents worth. Now for this you can have 
charge against me always on paper, and I paid 
you when I sold my cattle. 
“Your “= honesty friend, 
“Mr. Mark Long Pumpkin.” 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 


he Rev. Elijah Kellogg was a most unconven- 
tional minister. There are many stories of 
his daring on sea and land. So undaunted 
was he that his influence over sailors and other 
men of adventurous life was very great. When 
he was settled at Harpswell, he had on his farm « 
bull that had become exceedingly trying and even 
dangerous to visitors, who liked to take a short 
cut across the pasture. The bull, said Mr. Kellogg. 
must be disciplined, and taught some slight respect 
for humankind. 

He therefore harnessed the animal to the front 
wheels of a heavy cart, preparatory to driving him 
over the road and showing him who was master. 
But before the guiding ropes had been adequately 
arranged the bull took to the woods in a mad 
rush, leaving fragments of the cart-wheels and 
harness on his trail. 

The little minister was not to be outdone. The 
next day at flood-tide he lured the bull to the end 
of the wharf by a tempting display of fodder, and 
watching his opportunity shoved him into the bay. 
Then he jum astride his back, and with the 
prowess of a “bronco-buster” thrust his head 
under water until the creature was conquered. 
Thereafter he was a law-abiding beast. 
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HORSE SENSE. 


speaks German and understands horses”’ 
was satisfied with the wording of his adver- 
tisement until the first applicant arrived. 

“Vell,” said the would-be stableman, soberly 
scratching his head, “I schpeaks Chairman all 
righdt, but I don’d know dot I can understand 
dose horses. Vat langquiches do tey schpeak? 


- ls person who advertised for “A man who 
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LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD AND THE RABBIT. 


By Fannie Rogers White. 





Ga NCE there was a sweet little dolly who 
had a great many beautiful clothes. 
Her mama loved the story of Red 
Riding-Hood so much that she made her a hood 
of red and a cape, and called her Little Red 
Riding-Hood. 

Dolly was very proud of her new wraps, 
and would wear them whenever she and her 
mama went to gather flowers 
or take long walks in the 
beautiful woods near by. 

In a big house down the 
road there lived a little girl 
who had an old-fashioned 
doll that had once belonged 
to her grandmother. That 
was very old for a doll. 

When the neighbors played 
together the old doll was 
always Little Red Riding- 
Hood’s grandmother, and so 
these dollies became great friends, and grew to 
love each other very dearly. One day, when 
Red Riding-Hood’s' mama was at school, she 
got very lonely, and as it was such a lovely 
morning, she decided to go over to see Grand- 
mother Doll, and take her some violets that she 
had seen growing by the pathway. 

Grandmother Doll did not get up very early. | 














She was old, you know, and needed all the rest 
she could get, so she would be fresh to play 
with the little girls when they came home from 
school in the afternoon. 

Red Riding-Hood took her basket on her arm 
and started off. She had never gone alone 
before, and felt a. little nervous at first; but 
when she saw the sunbeams dancing on the 
leaves and heard the birds singing in the trees, 
she forgot her fear, and began to fill her basket 
with the lovely violets that grew all round her. 

While she was stooping down, gathering the 
flowers, she heard such a queer sound—some- 
thing coming lippity-clip, lippity-clip, right in 
the path behind her. Her little heart gave 
such a jump that it touched a spring inside of 
her and made her cry out, ‘‘Mama!’’ She 
was dreadfully frightened, and turned round to 
see what it was. 

Standing near her was the queerest-looking 
thing, with great, long ears. She was begin- 
ning to feel very faint when a voice from beneath 
the long ears said, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, my dear. 
I’m only a rabbit. I won’t eat you up. I love 
little dolls. ”’ 

That made dolly feel a great deal more com- 
fortable. Then she saw that the rabbit did 
have beautiful eyes, and such a nice, kind voice. 

“Where are you going, little doll?’’ asked 
Mr. Rabbit. 

‘‘l’m going to see Grandmother Doll,’’ said 
Red Riding-Hood. 

“Where does she live?’’ said Mr. Rabbit. 

‘‘She lives at the neighbors’ on the next farm, 
in the doll-house in the back yard. She is sick, 
and I am taking her some flowers.’’ 

‘*That’s right, little doll; always be kind to 
old people,’’ and all this time Mr. Rabbit, who 
was full of mischief, was thinking of a fine | 
joke he meant to play on Red Riding-Hood. | 








He was very anxious to know if any dogs 
lived at this house, and when Red Riding- 
{lood told him the dog was dead, he said, 
‘Good-by, little doll. I must hurry off now, | 
lor I promised to attend a meeting of rabbits.’? | 

Now Mr. Rabbit was only fooling. He was 
planning to play a prank on Red Riding-Hood. | 
fle hurried off as fast as he could to find the 
doll-house in the back yard. 

He sneaked round very quietly, and when he 
Saw no one near, he hopped up and knocked at 
the door. 

“‘Who’s there ?’? cried Grandmother Doll. 
“‘Just a friend,’? said Mr. Rabbit. 
“Then lift the lateh and come right in,” 








said Grandmother Doll, and when 
Mr. Rabbit went in it was hard to 
tell which was the most surprised. 

Mr. Rabbit’s ears were pricked up, 
for he had never seen anything as 
funny in all his life as old Grand- 
mother Doll lying there in bed with 
a nightcap on. 

Of course Grandmother Doll was 
dreadfully frightened, for she had 
never seen anything like Mr. Rabbit 
in her house before. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Grandmother Doll. 
I’m just one of the neighbors. I’ve been 
hearing about the good times 
you dolls have together, and 
I want to be friends with 
you.’’ 

By this Grandmother Doll 
knew he was kind, and said 
she liked him and would be 
glad to have him for a friend. 

Then Mr. Rabbit told her 
how he had met Little Red 
Riding-Hood coming to see 
her, and had left her in the 
woods, gathering violets, 
and how he had slipped off 
and got there first, so he 
could surprise her. Then 
he and Grandmother Doll laughed a great deal, 
and thought it was a good joke. 

Presently Mr. Rabbit said, ‘‘Grandmother 
Doll, suppose you get up and let me put on 
your gown and cap, and you hide, and I will 
get in the bed, so when Red Riding - Hood 
comes we will fool her.’’ 

So Grandmother Doll got up, and while Mr. 
Rabbit peeped at the door to see if he could 
see anything of Red Riding-Hood, Grandmother 
Doll put on another dress and hid in the closet. 

Just as Mr. Rabbit got settled 
in the bed there came a knock 
at the door. 

**Come in!”’ said Mr. Rabbit. 

Red Riding-Hood went to the 
bed to kiss Grandmother Doll, 
when she started back in alarm. 

‘Dear Grandmother Doll,’’ 
she said, ‘‘how changed you are 
this morning! What big eyes 
you have got!’’ 

‘*The better to see your face, 
my dear.’’ 

*‘O grandmother, what long 
ears you have!’’ 

“T had them made long, 
because I’m getting a little deaf, and I wanted 
to hear your voice better, my child.’’ 

‘*But, O Grandmother Doll, what a queer 
nose you have!’’ 

Red Riding-Hood was dreadfully frightened, 
but Grandmother Doll came out of the closet, 
and Mr. Rabbit jumped up, and looked so 
funny in the gown and cap that Red Riding- 
Hood had to laugh, too. Then they told her 
that it was a big joke. 

When the little girl came home from school 
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she found them all having tea together, and | 
after that Mr. Rabbit was a regular visitor at 
the doll-house. 
He was so delighted with his new friends | 
that he sent Mrs. Rabbit to call on Grandmother | 
Doll and Red Riding-Hood, and their mamas | 
often took them riding in the carriage together, 
for they, too, grew to love the Rabbit family. 
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SOAP-SUDS BROWNIES. 
By Annie S. Perkins. 
“Gupaew iY, Alfred! You aren’t going to 
ire start for school with such dirty hands, 
=———= are you?’’ asked Aunt Lou, in sur- 
prise. Mother was away. Alfred looked rather 
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sheepish. He did not mean to be careless, but 
he had forgotten. 
A few moments later aunty peeped over his 
shoulder, as he stood at the bath-room bowl. 
**See, Alfred! All the soap-suds brownies are 
laughing at you. ‘The idea of going to school 
with dirty hands,’ they are saying, ‘when we 





See that 


are always ready to work for you!’ 
fellow with the big balloon eyes!’’ Aunty 
pushed the bubbles away from the others so 
they could see them better. 

There seemed to be a face in the suds. 

“‘And there’s a tiny little one with eyes like 
beads !’’ said Alfred, pointing at another bubble. 


Alfred thought it great fun to hunt for | «4 
brownie faces in the suds. pare 


‘*They’re obliging little fellows, I’m sure,”’ | 
said aunty. ‘‘See how clean they have made | 
your hands!’’ While Alfred was drying his | 


hands he counted many brownies in the bowl. | 
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A GREAT SURPRISE. 


pe got a splendid secret, but I’m not going to tell! 
It’s something that I'll send you, and you'll like it, oh, 
so well! 
There’s a lovely posy in it, and a pretty little rime 
That tells just how | love you—every day and all the time. 
It's something like a letter, but nicer, don’t you see? 
Oh, you can never guess it, and my, how s’prised you'll be! 
























Wipe 
G EF Ge 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is a nickname, my second a sprite, 
My third is made often, by day or by night; 
My whole is learned early in life by each one, 
And its use is not ended until life fs done. 
II. 
As I was lamenting that second was third, 
I chanced to look out, 
And there before me was your first, 
Without a doubt. 
I wished to whole, without delay, 
Our plans to you, 
To learn how they appeared from other 
Points of view. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 

~--- ----- is to be a child of --, but 
it is a --- ------ that there are a great many 
such in every city. Some grow to be ---- 
and respectable people, while others, no matter 
how well one may ----- -,--~- not at all to better 
their own condition. They seem’ to prefer to 
remain ragged and --- --, ---- nothing that they 
earn, and so remain paupers, while others - -- 
~-- by day to rise above their surroundings. 


3. 
CHANGED INITIALS, 

Mrs. Brown, who is three children to 
school, sits by the hour —— over her ——. She 
has no money with which to buy clothes, for the 
sale of the grain is still ——. 


4. 
A SUMMER VOVAGE. 
FORTY-FOUR HIDDEN TREES. 

Last summer 1, with my papa, went for a voyage 
on_a ship. 

The first day was windy. My boa kept switching 
, round in so lively a fashion that it made me mad, 
or angered; my cape turned up over my head as 
only a cape can, and finally off flew my tam. A 
| rack of chairs near by stopped it, and a man going 
| by snatched it, and lifting his cap pleasantly, 
| restored it as soon as I could get my cape 
arranged so that I could see. In his coat I 
found a big pin easily, and with it I fastened on 
| my cap. 
| le was a bald, erect old man, whose name 
was Abel Martin. He was angular-chested but 
strong. for he could row, and do it well. 
He always put me in mind of a bumble- 
bee cheerily buzzing. He loved children. 
Intoacrying mouth he would pop large 
bonbons. His pockets were full of fancy 
preenes cookies, and often a child ran 
rom him to her mother, crying, “See 
nut! Me got nuts!” He even had a ten- 
der smile for the absurd lovers who, get- 
ting behind a cabin or big box, woo 
desperately the objects of their fancy. 
At first he used to appal matrons by his 
freedom, when he would hope a chafr he 
had would be accepted by them; but 
soon even they gave him a pleasant 
glance. 

One week opened with a gale Monday, 
and for hours we were all in dense dark- 
ness. 

He went round making timid ones 
laugh, saying the sea was never calm on 
days like this. If the wind was hard, he 
would grab any and every one with a 
clasp entirely reassuring. When a sail 
slammed larboard and we squealed, he 
said give him a hog any day to do his 
squealing. He aided the sailors, helping 
them lock the port-holes; now advised a woman 
to Ps on a wrap warm and thick, “or you will get 
sick.” 

At last he went down to the galley and, for the 
cook Tamar is kindly, got a teakettle of hot 
water, ~~ it to the cabin, added a cup lumps 
of sugar and other things, asked a jolly old lady 
to help him, and made her pin on a big apron 
then said, “You'll ladle out, if I go up, and if if 
ring a bell?” She assented; he came calling, 
ye wet folks appear! ‘Ma’ invites you to a 
We came and drank to “better weasher.” 

hen he got us to dance darky dances, and soon 
there was a calm. 

Ugly fears had gone, and in a few hours more 
there was a “Hello!” Customs officers came on 
board, and our journey was over. 


5. 

RIDDLE, 
I am the juggler’s act of skill, 
The race of wheelmen up the hill, 
Yet any race I'd surely lose 
If I were standing in your shoes. 
In groups of twos and threes I fare, 
I’m long and short and often square, 
With equity I fill a measure, 
And carry you to many a pleasure. 


6. 

HIDDEN PROVERB. 
He is cutting some wood, but his tools are bad. 
He has to strike hard, for he’s but a small lad. 
I think if he had but an hour to spare, 
He could take his ax to a tinker’s where, 
With some one to help him, he soon would find 
How well it would pay him his tools to grind. 


7. 
PUZZLE. 
Supply the blanks that here are found, 
Each with some letter or its sound. 


Said Tommy Trott, who sat at —, 
“A traveller great —— mean to —. 

— will hear of me by land and —. 
“Some like a ——, the world is round, 

Or like the rubber ball I bound, 

With land, and seas you cannot sound. 


“«_.. much I wish to —— it all! 
My — shall not o’erlook the small, 
And nothing shall my heart appall. 
“The river —— I'll surely see, 
And I shall not forget the ——; 
I’ll roam the banks of Zuyder —. 


“And carefully I'll take my —, 
To find out what I next should do, 
And always learning something new. 
“T’ll watch the birds, the Scottish ——, 
Some like the crow, I’ve heard folks say, 
And sings no better than the ——.” 
Said Tommy Trott, ““No chance I'll spurn, 
There —— a thousand things to learn 
Ere to my home I could return.” 








| 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 


GRASP 
MORAL 
ROBIN 
ALONE 
CARET 
ADDER 
STARE 
MAYOR 
2. Minnesota, California, New Hampshire, Cons 
necticut, South Carolina, Rhode Island. 
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Not a cent for instruction or 

STAM M poerd until cured. Fully re- 
ble. Prospectus FREE. 

Private instruction. Natural method .., eferences. 6th 


ear. One hour’s ride from St. Louis. = ial rates dur- 
ing World’s Fair. DODGE SCHOOL, 107 , Brighton, Ill. 


In strpetions 
prepare rg thor- 
ough or 
these UO. 


tions. Complete Home Study course, including 
gre _enmanship, etc., $5. Catalog free. 
C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Tanght quick! Can’t fill demand for operators. Estab- 
lished 18745 cadorsed by officials Western Union Tel. 
Co. Total cost: Tuition (telegraph sae . a 


rdand room,6 mos.course.®: 
poaree DODGE’S INSTITU TE, vo lng Indiana. 











Catalog free. 





A reliable — for 
interior woodwork, etc. It’s a good thing; 
} rubitin. By mail for 25 cents. 


furniture, pianos, 














One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write f: 44 Fong offer. 


Bigeeet Ore Grade » $8-75 fo $17 


Ler »— > Hedgethorn Puncture 
roof Tires and best equipment. 


( ine 6 amcor $7 2 


NM ll mak yrs 
Micood as ne nny $2 to 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED ED 











VOLE taxing orders 


from a sample wa pioye by us. Our ro 


make large profits. Write at once a STAT 
andour special offer. | AUTOM 
sewing machines, tires, sundries, , half usw 


MEAD CYCLE CO . Dept. “60 8B, p~rhetee 


For CONSTIPATION 


Absolutely 
reliable. 


Contains no 
irritants. 


Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 


It relieves Constipation with its attendant 
evils, offensive breath, heaviness, indigestion, at 
once "and in the most effective, harmless way; it 
cleans and sweetens the entire alimentary canal; 
for children as well as adults; preéminently the 
best laxative for family use. 


50c. and $1.00 at your druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 


















Makes 
You Eat. 










CORN SYRUP 


coaxes a new appetite. At 

all grocers. 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Corn Products Co., 

New York and Chicago. 














SOnee SELL $ 80 


BLE, E EASY "RIDING BY MEANS 


REGULAR 


STRONG, DURABL 


a iOR y fh ha pass 4 

lo danger from thorns, cactus, pins, glass, taehe or pails. Serious Um ee 
like intentional knife cuts can be readily pense Guaranteed not to become 
porous. NOTE the thick tread and punctui sections—will outlast any 
other make. Soft, elastic and easy riding. We: will ship C.O.D. on approval with- 
outs cent deposit. If = order direct from this advertisement,sending cash, 
we will y express . Pump free with each pair. 

Send ATALOG © n" ” ehowing all makes and kind of tires, bicycle sundries, 
coaster brakes, built-up—wheela, ete., at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. T- 50, Chicago. 
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SWELL 
AFFAIR 





STOPS 


Toothache 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 
instantly, but it cleanses the cavity, arrests decay 
and removes offensive odors caused by decay. ils 
easy to apply ; will no: melt in the mouth ; will not 
dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will — for years; stays 
where put; most economical—no waste 


D E N T’S Toothache 


will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or not. It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't 
wait until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN 'T’S now 
and keep itin the house, Used by leading dentists. Sold 
by responsible druggists, lSc ; or by mail on receipt of price. 
Be sure it's DENT’S. Dent's Corn Gum ones corns, 
bunions and warts—l5c at druggists; or we mail 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 




























CURRENT EVENTS 








‘‘Hero Fund.”—Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

has created a fund of $5,000,000 and placed 
it in the hands of a commission for the benefit 
of the dependents of persons who lose their lives 
in heroic effort to save the lives of their fellow 
men, or for the heroes themselves if they are 
only injured. The United States and Canada 
and the waters of both are the field embraced 
by the fund, and Mr. Carnegie mentions life- 
savers at sea, railroad employés, and doctors 
and nurses who volunteer their services when 
epidemics prevail as coming within the scope 
of his plan. ‘‘Whenever heroism is displayed 
by man or woman in saving human life’ the 
fund applies. Large discretion is left to 
the commission appointed for the trust as to the 
amount and the continuance of gifts from the 
fund, and provision is made for medals as well 


as for money grants. ® 


ussian Naval Losses.—In the fighting 
off Port Arthur April 13th the Russians 
sustained other losses besides that of the battle- 
ship Petropavlovsk. The cruiser Bayan was 


272 | seriously damaged; one of the torpedo - boat 


destroyers was cut off from the rest of the fleet 
by the Japanese destroyers and sunk with her 
officers and crew ; and the battle-ship Pobieda, 


-|one of the newest and most formidable ships 


in the Russian navy, was disabled. This 
leaves only two undamaged battle-ships at Port 
Arthur. The other effectives are one armored 
. | cruiser, two first-class cruisers, one second-class 
cruiser, and a number of gunboats, torpedo-gun- 
boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. 
& 

a ae New States.—The House of 

Representatives, April 19th, passed a state- 
hood bill which provides for the admission into 
the Union of Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
as one state, under the name of Oklahoma, and 
of Arizona and New Mexico as one state, under 
the name of Arizona. The vote, 147 to 104, 
was a party one, except that Representatives 
Cushman of Washington and Needham of Cali- 
fornia, Republicans, voted with the Democrats 
against the measure. The Democrats were in 
favor of admitting the territories as four states. 

& 


[= British Budget.—Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
his statement of the budget in the House of 
Commons April 19th. He estimated the expen- 
diture for the year 1904-5 at $714,400,000, and 
the revenue, on the basis of the existing taxa- 
tion, at $695,300,000, leaving a deficit of $19, - 
100,000. To meet this deficit, Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed to add a penny to the pound to the 
income tax, which would give $10,000,000 more 
revenue, to put an additional tax of four cents 
a pound on tea, which would yield about as 
much more, and to make changes in the tobacco 
duties which would add $2,750,000. With these 
changes, he estimated the revenue at $718,050, - 
000, leaving a surplus of $3,650,000. 
& 


A Fire at Toronto on the night of April 
19th swept over a considerable section of 
the wholesale business district of the city, and 
occasioned a loss estimated at $12,000,000. 

& 


RS Lost Explorer.—Practically all hope of 
the return of the distinguished Russian 
explorer, Baron Toll, has been abandoned. He 
led an expedition for arctic exploration, and 
the last that was heard from him was when he 
left the yacht Zaria, May 23, 1902, with two 
companions and started for Bennett Island. 
Documents which he left indicate that he turned 
southward from there in November, 1902. Two 
relief parties were sent out after him in 1903, 
the last of which returned in January, un- 
successful. e 


ecent Deaths.—Vassili Verestchagin, the 
famous Russian painter, was a guest of 
Vice-Admiral Makaroff on the Petropavlovsk, 
and it is reported that he was lost with the ship. 
He has gained wide reputation as a realistic 
painter of battle scenes, Nag 
and it was to gather | i 
material for further war | 
paintings that he went to | 
| 





the far East. He had 

followed the Russian | 
forces in the war with | 
Turkey, the American | 
troops in Cuba, the British | 
in the Boer War, and the | 
allies in the Boxer cam- 
paign in China for the 
same purpose. He was 61 ‘== 
years old.——Cardinal Pietro Geremia Michel- 
angelo Celesia, Archbishop of Palermo, the 
oldest member of the Sacred College, died 
author 
of ‘‘Self-Help,’’ ‘*‘ Duty,’’ “‘ Thrift,’’ and other 
practical and widely read books on the building 
of character, died April 16th, aged 91 years. 
His ‘‘Self-Help’’ was one of the most remark- 
able literary successes of the last century. It 
has sold by the hundred thousand and is still 
selling, in English, and it has been translated 




















into 17 foreign languages. 


ASTHMA ocr seit’ tarelé wayes, Buflalo, NY. 


Every boy should have a copy of 


Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide 


for 1904. Itis a complete encyclopedia of the Notional 
game. It contains the complete records of the 
tional, American and Minor Leagues, pictures of all 
the prominent teams, the new official rules that every 
boy should know, and other mo that can only 
be procured from this book. 10c. by mail. 
HOW TO oy BASEBALL. 

Weber s a pe this is best book ever guhtted 
on the art of playing at lly illustrated. 0c. 


Send ald: 8 d 

ame Sor FF ped of ete: —~ 44 e545 =4 

A. G. SPALDING & & BROS. } now York. Chicago, 
Denver, Kansas iy Baltimore, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, Boston, Buffalo, St. a San 
Francisco, Montreal, Canada; London, England. 


Skin Tortures 


From Pimples to Scrofula 


Frominfancytoage, 
are instantly re- 
lieved and speedily, 
permanently, and 
economically cured 
by warm baths of 
CuTicuRA SOAP 
and gentle applica- 
tions of CUTICURA 
OINTMENT, when 
all else fails. 


























Rugy Table Linen, Ete» BY MAIL 


be selected at your own fireside from our 
Catalogue, which shows a large assortment of 
—— = 1 i —- colors. Prices guaran- 
ay, below those — 
where velae in the mites States. 
us direct and save the retai ler’s * profit. 
Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets, 2c. per Yard. 
All-Wool Extra Ingrains, 59c. per Yard. 
elvets, Axminsters 
and other lines priced cavelly ge 
ug~ We Sew all Carpets Free of Cha 
We pay Freight on conditions as stated 
in Catalogue. —_ to-day for Catalogue. 
"s Free. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 


143 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
















“A book that should be placed in 
the hands of every young American.” 


JACOB RIIS’S Life of 


OOSEVELT 


“No piece of fiction could be more full 
of vital human interest.”—Columbus Journal. 
' $2 net (by mail $2.22). THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











A Spring Offer. 


OY’S BASEBALL UNIFORM. 


24 to 36 inches chest measure. 


and strap fastening. 


Price $1.25, post-paid. 


$1.25, post-paid. 
A a safe and first-class Mask. 
$1. 35. pesb-pe 


catchers. 
material, serviceable and strong. 


post-pa 


Price 50 cents each, post-pa 


this popular garment. 








OY’S WOOL SWEATER. Comfort, 
Every boy who plays ball should own one. 
color. Sizes 26 to 34 inches chest measure. State size wanted. 


For one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


The above offers are made only to those who 
are subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE BOYS. 


ane oe 


We offer a complete Boy’s Baseball Uniform, 

consisting of Padded Pants, Shirt, Cap, Stockings and Belt. 
Suit is a gray mixture, Stockings and Belt maroon color. 
Caps 6%, 65%, 6%. 
The complete Uniform as described above 


Youth’s oat or for one new subscript 
Sent by express at the expense of the receiver, or by mail for 40 cents additional. 


ATCHER’S MITT. This Mitt is of good size. Made of the celebrated California 
Napa tanned leather, which will not harden from wetting. Patent laced thumb 


The material of the 
Sizes 26 to 34 inches waist, 
Give sizes when ordering. 


iven for two new subscriptions to The 


and 50 cents additional. Price $2.00. 


Given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. 


NFIELDER’S GLOVE. This Glove is made of the finest quality of chrome 
tanned leather and padded in such a manner as to make it soft and pliable. It has 

a raised heel with double stitching and web thumb. 
Given for one new subscription and 10 cents extra for postage and packing. Price 


OY’S MASK. This is a boy’s size, made of extra heavy, bright steel wire, padded 
with firm kid leather and stuffed with curled hair. 


It has head and chin pieces. 


en for ag new subscription and 20 cents extra for postage and packing. Price 


BoPr PROTECTOR. This is the best practical device for the protection of 
It is so constructed as to conform to the body when inflated. Best 

Boy’s size only. 

Gives for one new subscription and $1.25 extra, postage included. Price $2.25, 


MATEUR BASEBALL. This Ball is of regulation size and weight, selected 
horsehide cover with rubber center, a good, serviceable ball. 
Two Balls given for — Peal subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. 


warmth and economy are combined in 


Navy blue 
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Dresses 
Trade-Mark is on 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 
Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden — view, and is easy to 
manipulate. ye are the originators of this 
fastener ; look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 

Lf your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 
ent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 














Thermometer 


The handiest thing you ever 
saw. Makes perfect baking 
and roasting easy. This is one 

of the special features of 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


Made in both steel and cast iron and guar- 
anteed in every way under a $20,000 bond. 
We pay the freight, and ship to you 


Direct From Our Factory 


ry Saxon ry Be ices and give you a 360 Days 

‘est. If not satisfactory in eyery 

= spt = your money b 
of it. New patterns, 
large, square ovens, 
guaranteed firebacks; 
lished 


very cent 











CAVES OF 


CALIFORNIA 


California has numerous natural 
bridges, caves, etc., of no little inter- 
est. The Mammoth Cave of Cala- 
veras; the Alabaster Cave; the Crys- 
tal Palace Cave, containing a number 
of subterranean apartments, such as 
the Bridal Chamber, the Crystal Pal- 
ace Room, and the wonderful Music 
Hall. 
The penaen. shortest and - —ermaeg route 
0 these scenes is vi: 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 
E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 














HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Nourishes 
Invigorates and 
Strengthens 





Does away with 
Headache 

Dyspepsia, and 
Sieeplessness 





| ings 300 or 400 feet beyond the limits of the 


|smoke and flame within, and began to bern | 
| from the inside. 


| sudden expansion of heated air within them. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Seana Telegraphy at Sea.—Since the 
experiments of Prof. Elisha Gray, three 
years ago, the system of submarine sound 
telegraphy has been considerably improved, 
and it is now in practical use on steamships 
plying between New York and Boston. The 
sounds transmitted are those of a bell let down 
into the water about 25 feet below the hull of 
the Pollock Rip light-ship. ‘These sounds are 
easily heard in foggy or stormy weather on 
ships as much as seven miles distant. The 
sound-receivers consist of two metal cylinders, 
filled with water, and clamped to the inner side 
of the iron hull of the ship below the sea-level, 
one on each side. A telephonic apparatus con- 
nected with the cylinders transmits the sounds 
received by them to the pilot-house. The two 
cylinders may be likened to a pair of ears, and 
by listening alternately with them the pilot can 
tell the direction from which the sounds come 
through the sea. a‘ 


co) 


i Origin of Knives.— Prof. W. J. 
McGee has lately undertaken to trace back 
to its origin that useful invention, the knife. 
The first knives, he believes, were 
fractured stones that happened to 
have a sharp cutting edge. But the 
vegetable kingdom also furnishes 
very keen cutting edges in the leaves 
and stalks of certain plants, which 
might have been availed of before } 
artificial knives were made. The 
fractured stone knife easily sug- 
gested the shaping of flaked stones, 
like flint, into the form of blades. 
Among the Seri Indians on Tiburon 
Island, in the Gulf of California, the primitive 
custom of utilizing fractured and water-worn 
stones for knives still exists. 
& 
-Rays in the Search for Pearis.—At 
a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris Raphael. Dubois explained a 
method by which oysters may be examined for 
pearls without breaking open the shells and 
thus killing the animals. The X-rays, he 
said, will reveal the presence of a pearl in the 
living oyster, and in case the pearl has not yet 
attained a sufficient size the oyster may be 
returned to the water and allowed to grow. 
Mae High-Speed Railway Trials.— 
The Prussian government intends to con- 
tinue its experiments with high-speed locomo- 
tion on the Berlin-Zossen military railway. 
Not long ago a maximum speed of 130 miles 
per hour was attained with an electrically 
driven car. Experiments are now to be made 
with steam locomotives of various types, and it 
is intended to try speeds as high as 80 and 90 
miles per hour. The tests are meant to throw 
light onthe proper construction of both tracks 
and rolling-stock. 





& 


re Land of no Pumps.—A vivid idea 
of the lack of the simplest applications of 
practical science in at Jeast some parts of China 
is given by United States Consul Gracey at 
Fuchau. In all that city, with its million 
inhabitants, he says, there is not a single pump, 
nor even a windlass, or any other mechanical 
contrivance for raising water from the wells. 
Anybody who wants water must bring his own 
pail and rope and draw it up. Water brought 
from the river is carried on men’s shoulders. 
There is no such thing as a system of pipes. | 
The lamps in use are .also of the crudest 

sort. The whole of southern China, says Mr. 
Gracey, needs pumps, a public water-supply 

system and lamps. | 





Ca) 
N°” Safety Signal for Streets.—In | 
Dresden, Germany, an automatic safety 
signal at street-car crossings, that has recently | 
been put into operation, consists of a box about 
two feet long, suspended above the center of the | 
crossing, and furnished with electric connections | 
whereby an approaching car, on arriving within 
a certain distance, causes the word ‘‘halt’’ to 
appear in conspicuous red letters on the opposite 
sides of the box, thus warning of their danger 
all cars and pedestrians coming toward the 
crossing at right angles. 


& 


fags ag of Baltimore's Fire.—For 
experts in building, the recent conflagra- 
tion in Baltimore is as interesting as are the | 
fights between Russian and Japanese fleets for | 
designers and constructots of battle-ships. It | 
is said that most of the experts who have | 
examined the ruins have concluded that brick | 
and terra-cotta are better materials than almost | 
any kind of natural stone for resisting heat. 

The theory has been advanced that the spread | 
of the fire was, in many cases, caused by super- 

heated air driven before the wind. The air 





| was so hot at a distance of 500 or 600 feet that 


Sometimes build- | 


| it was impossible to face it. 


fire, and protected against sparks, burst into 





Some huge structures had their 
iron fire-proof shutters blown open as if by the 


No fun like a ? Start ay ! Big list and 


100 "forties x STAMPS Tor x 2 Cts. 


With approval sheets to select from. er rom. Only 
one es to each person. Full line of albums, sets, 
etc. NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 


Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, 
Band eae Games, Drills. Catalog 
8. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 3, Chicago. 











SCARBORO BEACH 


CLAM CHOWDER. 
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in CLAMS. ~~ __ - 


Clams with dark shells live in mud beds 
alongshore and are of inferior quality. White 
shell clams grow in the sandy beaches of 
Maine and are the best inthe world. The sur- 
passing flavor of this Chowder is imparted by 
these small sand clams and the fine selection 
of all other ingredients. It is absolutely pure, 
appetizing, nutritious. Sold by finest trade. 
Served on Pullman Buffet Cars. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name. Sample can post- 
paid on receipt of 10 cents. 


Beautiful Booklet free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, 7 Franklin St., || 
Portland, Maine. 
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Up AND DOWN THE PIKE. 


PP ee 


Louls EXPOSITION MIDWAY SUCCESS 
=A‘ Gee PASSETT nS = = 
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This March Two-Step is irresistible ; 
life and go,is full of melody 
The above or any of the following m 
size, best paper, handsome printing, illr 


title-pages, sent post-paid on receipt of price if 


your dealer doesn’t have them. 


Kitty O'Neil Waltzes— Florence Chapin. One of the 


famous waltzes of the day. Played eve 
May Flower Waltzes by Van Alstyne, 


“Navajo.” Very popular. 

Ramona — The Indian Maiden Waltzes— The author 
of Navajo’s most beautiful production 

Kitty O'Neil Florence Chapin. This isthe * 
ee ’of the day. Whistled and sur 
w 

Out Where the Billows Roll High — A distine 


baritone or bass SOK, by Petrie, 
“Asleep in the Dee 
The Miller 
baritone, by Petrie. 
in Tennessee— A ballad. 
words and music 
When My 
Edward Stanley’ s gem of the y ar. 
member — One of Petrie’s most beauti 
for alto or baritone. 


Changeless the Love of the Master— Magnificent sacred 


song by Petrie, two keys— high and k 

Any of the above for 22c., 
six for $1.00, postage paid; 
a 48-page Catalogue containing thematic 
of over fifteen hundred pieces priced fro: 


FRANK K. ROOT & CO., 
Music Publishers, 


409 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. New 
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J writer of 
Another splendid song for bass or 
Beautiful both in 
Golden Hair Has Turned to Silver Gray 
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SOAKED IN COFFEE 


UNTIL TOO STIFF TO BEND OVER. 


“When I drank coffee I often had sick head- 
aches, nervousness and biliousness much of the 
time, but about two years ago I went to visit a 
friend and got in the habit of drinking Postum. 

“I have never touched coffee since, and the 
result has been that I have been entirely cured of 
all my stomach and nervous trouble. | 

“My mother was just the same way. We all | 
drink Postum now, and have never had any other | 
coffee in the house for two years, and we are all 
well. 





“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee-drinker, was 
troubled with pains in her side for years and was | 
an invalid. She was not able to do her work, and 
could not even mend clothes or do anything at all | 
where she would have to bend forward. If she | 
tried to do a little hard work she would get such | 
pains that she would have to lie down for the rest 
of the day. 

“I persuaded her at last to stop drinking coffee 
and try Postum Food Coffee, and she did so, and 
she has used Postum ever since. The result has 
been that she can now do her work, can sit for a 
whole day and mend, and can sew on the machine, 
and she never feels the least bit of pain in her 
side. In fact, she has got well, and it shows 
coffee was the cause of the whole trouble. 

“I could also tell you about several other neigh- | 
bors who have been cured by quitting coffee and | 
using Postum in its place.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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that ev 
likes. Whipped cream or any 
fruit can be added if desired. 

Flavors — Lemon, 
and Raspberry. 
10 cents. 


Orange, 


New Book of Recipes with colored illustra- 


tions sent free. Address, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


It is a Good 
Plan 


to have 


emergency. It 


minutes. 
of boiling water 


package of 


Strawberry 
At Grocers, everywhere, 


a few 
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A pint 
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BICYCLE INNOVATIONS 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 
** Columbia ”’ ** Cleveland ”’ 
“* Tribune’’ ‘* Crawford ” 


— Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest Improvements since the coming of the chainless 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Ul. 


‘*Rambler’’ 


** Crescent ”’ ** Imperial 


** Monarch ”’ 


” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shews when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





HOT WATER. 


NDER many conditions hot 
water is one of the most 
potent remedial agents that 
can be employed, and 
often, when intelligently 
used, it accomplishes more 
than drugs. 

But like many other 
things powerful for good, 
its abuse may prove inju- 
rious, and produce results quite opposite to what 
was intended. 

The effect of warm or moderately hot water 
applied to the surface of the body is to cause the 
blood-vessels and tissues of the skin and under- 
lying regions to become relaxed, and to lose for 
the time being their natural tone. The blood 
supply of the region is much increased, and the 
pores are opened. If the entire body has been 
immersed this action produces marked changes in 
the distribution of the blood, and a considerable 
portion of this fluid is taken from the interior of 
the body and brought close to the surface. If 
cold air now strikes the body a sudden chill is 
very likely to be the result. 

This explains the great ease with which one 
takes cold after a warm bath, particularly if this 
has been prolonged, and it also suggests the natural 
remedy. This is quickly to sponge the entire 
surface with cold water before using the towel, 
which should be applied briskly. In this way 
the relaxation is followed by prompt contraction, 
the circulation is made active instead of sluggish, 
and a delicious sense of vigor and stimulation is 
produced. 

Hot water is necessary properly to cleanse the 
face and neck, and to stimulate the pores to cast 
off the fatty material which might otherwise 
stagnate and cause pimples or blackheads. Unless 
followed by a dash of cold water, however, the 
relaxed tissues are not stimulated to recontract, 
and premature wrinkles and flabbiness of the 
skin inevitably follow. Steaming the face and 
throat, although apparently beneficial at the time, 
is sure to be followed by results disastrous to the 
complexion unless counteracted in this way. 

To sponge the face and throat with hot water 
immediately before going out into the cold air is 
almost to invite taking a cold, but by systematic- 
ally following the hot water with cold water and 
brisk friction (not too vigorous on the face), the 
tissues become firm and the skin grows healthy, 
and able to throw off all impurities. The tiny 
muscles of the blood-vessels become developed 
through active use, and are trained to act promptly, 
so that the tendency to colds and sore throat is 
greatly decreased. 
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DRESSING QUICKLY. 


i iy be able to dress rapidly and in a small space 
is an accomplishment, a habit which, although 
it takes long to acquire, will hold to one through 
life when once learned. 

Some time or other, many times, indeed, it will 
be necessary to dress very quickly. A child may be 
taken with the croup in the middle of the night, 
and to be able to put on one’s clothes as rapidly 
as a boy takes them off when he goes swimming 
may be the means of saving life. 

Boys may be taught to do this; the younger the 
better. The movements used in dressing, such as 
pulling on or lacing of shoes, buttoning the waist, 
drawing on of trousers or blouse, are a healthy 
exercise in themselves. If there are two boys 
in the family they may race, to see which can get 
dressed first. No time should be allowed to hunt 
for things. It is a game of order as well as speed. 
All the apparel needed for the day should be 
placed in a convenient place, so that it can be found 
easily and quickly. 

It is a revelation to see a circus man take off 
his pink tights and put on his street clothes. It 
is done not only with speed, but with neatness. 
Only a very small space is allowed each performer 
to dress and undress, and every movement is 
made to count. No hunting through the grab-bag 
for the needed articles! Even the clown can 
remove the black and red marks, wash the powder 
from his face, put on his other clothes, and be out 
in the street in one-third of the time it takes the 
average person to dress and undress. 

Girls, too, need to acquire the habit of dressing 
quickly. From the point of view of the husband 
and father, one of the sterling qualities of the 
woman or girl is to dress quickly. She can be 
just as prettily attired, the prettier the better; 
there is such a thing as dressing well and dressing 
quickly. Let her get the habit as the boy has 
it, and it cannot be said of her, when she grows 











|up to be a wife and mother, that her husband 


accompany him for the evening. ; 
Mothers make a mistake in dressing or helping 
to dress children after a certain age. If for no 


reliance and drilling the child to take care of itself 
| are of enough importance to deserve the attention 
of any mother. Watching the fireman get from 
his bed to his place on the hose-cart or ladder- 
truck will show what can be done in the way of 
quick and thorough dressing. 
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A MASTER OF FATE. 


he turtle has but a single enemy, and that is 

man, declares a writer in Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine. There is no need for him to fear any 
other living thing. Of all his fellow creatures 
of the deep only the sperm-whale shares this 
immunity, and lives without the fear of sudden 
death constantly upon him. 


In other ways, too, the turtle is one of the 
strangest of creatures. Whales must come to 
the surface frequently to breathe, and it is fairly 
well known what they feed upon. The seal cannot 
remain beneath the sea nearly so longjas the 
whale, and his food is very well known; but the 
turtle, in all his varieties, in all his ways, is myste- 
rious. It does not seem to matter to him whether 
he stays beneath the surface for an hour or a week, 
nor does it trouble him to spend an equal time on 
land if the need arises. 

He is neither fish, flesh nor fowl, yet his flesh 
partakes of the characteristics ofall three. Eating 
seems a mere superfluity with him, since for weeks 
at a time he may be headed up in a barrel, with 
the bung out, and emerge after his long fast 
apparently none the worse for his enforced absti- 
nence from food, from light, and almost from air. 

Of all the warm-blooded organisms there is none 
so tenacious of life as the turtle. Injuries that 
would be instantly fatal even to fish leave the 
turtle apparently undisturbed, and his power of 
keeping death at bay is nothing short of marvelous. 

AS soon as a a turtle ee from the eae 

he scuttles down to the sea. e has no one 
teach him, no one to guide. In his little brain 
there is implanted a streak of caution, based upon 
the fact that until a certain period his protecting 
armor is soft and no defense = oy hungry fish ; 
and he immediately seeks shelter in the tropica 
profusion of the gulfweed, which holds within 
ts branching fronds an astonishing abundance of 
marine life. Here the young turtle feeds unmo- 
lested, and knows that his armor is hardening 
apace. 

Whatever the young sea-turtle eats, and wher- 
ever he eats it, one fact is certain—it agrees with 
himimmensely. He leads an cone leasant 
life, basking in the tropical sun or cruis ng eisurely 
in the cool epths. Once he has attained a a 
of about twenty-five pounds, which is usually 
within the first year, he is free from all danger. 
After that no fish or mammal, however ravenous, 
however well-armed with teeth, interferes with 
the turtle. When once he has withdrawn his 
head from its position of outlook into the folds 
of his neck between the two shells, intending 
devourers may struggle in vain to make an impres- 
sion upon him. They always fail. 
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RECOGNIZED HIS GENIUS. 


writer whose stories of Southern life have 

-made him famous, while on his way across 
the country a few years ago, stopped for a day or 
two in one of the large cities. The reporter for 
the daily papers heard of his presence in town, 
and began flocking to the hotel. He sent word to 
them that he had no desire to be “interviewed,” 
but he would see them all together in his room, if 
they desired. 

They came trooping in, and he entertained them 
an hour or more with stories and reminiscences, 
told in his best style. 

They listened with great interest, and when he 
had come to the end of them one of the reporters, 
a young man who had just begun his newspaper 
career, said with the utmost earnestness: 

“Mr. C., why don’t you write up some of those 
things and have them printed? They’d go like 
hot cakes!” 

* & 


A MERRY -GO- ROUND. 


he Osage River in Missouri is a very crooked 
stream. A farmer who lived on its banks, and 
who had a small flatboat, loaded the boat with 
produce one day and floated it down to the market 
town, six miles away. He exchanged the produce 
for goods at one of the stores, and loaded the 
goods in the flatboat. 

“How are you going to 
asked the merchant. “Ge 
you back?” 

“Not at all,” said the farmer. 
float it back.” 

“How is that? I don’t understand.” 

“T guess you don’t know much about this river. 
It doubles on itself just below here and runs back 
to within less than a quarter of a mile of my 
house. I’ve got a landing on both banks, and a 
team of horses that can drag the boat over from 
one landing to the other. Understand now?” 


et your stuff home?” 
a steamboat to tow 


“I’m going to 
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REBUKING THE INDOLENT. 


wo darkies lay sprawled on the levee on a hot 
day. Moses drew a long sigh and said, ““Heey- 
a-h-h! Ah wish Ah had a hund’ed watermellions.” 


Tom’s eyes lighted dimly. ‘“Hum-ya-h! Dat 
would suttenly be fine. An’ ef yo’ had a hund’ed 
watermellions would yo’ gib me fifty?” 

“No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ no fifty watermellions.” 

“Would yo’ gib me twenty-five?” 

“No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ no twenty-five.” 

“Seems ter me rons powahful stingy, Mose. 
Wouldn’t yo’—wouldn’t yo’ gib me one?” 

“No, Ah wouldn’t gib yo’ one. Look a hyah, 
niggah, are yo’ so good-fer-nuffin lazy dat yo’ 
caihn’t wish fo’ yo’ own watermellions ?” 


eS & 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS. 


uestions are often dangerous weapons. The 

difficulty in which some visitors to a jail were 
placed by their injudicious curiosity is thus de- 
scribed by Tit-Bits - 


The party was escorted by the chief warden. 
They came in time to a room where three women 
were sewing. 

“Dear me,” one of the visitors whispered, “what 
| Vicious-looking creatures! 
| here for?” 

“Because they have no other home. 
our sitting-room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters,” blandly responded the chief warden. 





will need a fresh shave while waiting for her to phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


other reason than discipline, training in self- | 





Pray, what are they 


This is 


The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
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COEY BICYCLE ATTACHMENT 
The only one you havea right to use 
on rail: tracks. Fits any bicycle in 
three minutes. Smooth road, high 
speed. Jon aco av stamp for 
ie " 5 
5846 Cottage Grove OEY, Safi GO 
S FR E 2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, 
STA M P cat. value 30c., for the names 
of two collectors and 2c. postage. 30 Sweden, l0c. 220 
all diff.,25c. Collectors’ Catalogue, illustrated, l0c. 2 
Alabama Fractional Bills, 5c. Big ‘bargain list’of sets 
and packets free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 


“OLD MISSION” SETTEE. 


es es Latest and best invention. 

r Has rocking or swinging 

action. Painted for lawns. 

Quartered Oak, Antwerp 

finish for house or porch. 
Agents wanted. Send 2-ct. 

stamp for particulars. 
1} M. C. HENLEY, Roller Skate Mfr., 
RICHMOND, IND. 

























Patent applied for. 


Pantrellas 


have the appearance of muslin 
















7 
, umbrella drawers, but are made 
PK) from very fine knit elastic fabric. 
(PI Come in all sizes and never 
A fail to please every woman. 
MARK. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Pan- 


trellas.”” 

If he doesn’t 
have them send us 
waist measure and 


oc. and we will 
Pair. eal you a pair 
Out post-paid. 
— Made only by 
= janufacturin . 
Lz oe Lowell, Mass” 





Send postal card for our handsome illus. catalogue. 


Peerless Iceland 
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less freeze more 
It is easier to prepare delicious ice cream 
the usual 












minytes for freezing fine, for 

smooth, firm. Patented Stine | “ Si 

dasher explains it-—makes one mofion | 1x 
¥ of many and do it better. / Cooks 

t perfectly satisfied, dealer 

“! ptly refund your W/ and a 


Freezer” 


A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared 
exclusively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer by 
Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Herrick, Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, Miss Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. FREE. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 












CHEESE 
PUTTS 


WITH 


Green Salads 


Corn Starch Talk 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


In many receipts Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch may be substituted for flour, 
by using half the quantity, and a more 
delicate dish is the result. This Corn 
Starch may be relied upon foruniformity, 
andwillalwayssuitthe most critical taste. 
A fair trial will convince the most skepti- 
cal that Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is a valuable and economical article of 
food, while the simplicity with which it 
may be prepared appeals alike to the un- 
skilled cook and the experienced chef. 

With a little thought given to the sub- 
ject quite a variety of salads may be 
served from day to day. Wafers are 
sometimes served with these salads, but 
a more acceptable accompaniment is 
suggested below. These puffs are easy to 
make, and are more delicate than most, 
owing to the substitution of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch for a part of the 
flour. 

CHEESE PUFFS. 


Place half a cup of water and one 
fourth cup of butter in a granite sauce 
pan over the fire and when this is boiling 
add two rounding tablespoons of flour 
and one of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, which have been sifted together. 
Beat thoroughly while cooking for several 
minutes, remove from the fire and stir 
in half a cup of fresh grated cheese. 
Season with salt and paprika and beat 
in two eggs, singly. Press the mixture 
through pastry bag on a well greased bak- 
ing sheet, making ballsless than two inch- 
es across. Bake in very moderate oven 
about twenty-five minutes, until light 
and firm. These may be served warm 
or split open when coid and filled with 
whipped cream to which has been added 
salt, pepper and alittle Parmesan cheese. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
yeekine for bourd. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Sa oR Ripe a 


seems to be the happiest dog in the country, 
always ready for a romp with the children. 

But Dock does not like cats,—perhaps they 
look too much like the big cat that hit him,— by GEORGE F. KIRBY, New Bedford, Mass 
and the appearance of pussy is a signal for a Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


chase. ‘x SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS, 


Camp Quinebaug, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
References: Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Byron | 
8S. Hurlburt, Dean of Harvard College, and others. | 

For particulars address, | 
CHARLES E. STRATTON, 24 Linnaean St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















Nipple 


‘<. Shape 

claw t tightly Outlaste 3 ordinary nipples. 

At a or from us, 50c, dozen, petpala. 
Tar Gornam Co., 82 Warren St., New Y« 


Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of lite you cannot afford to ignore of overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 


A board and c ard game closely imitating our Pease 
National Sport.” Attractive and exciting. Try it 
Man 











A MAY-DAY WOOING. 
Mey-tay seems to have been a peculiarly 
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HE WOULD SIT AND WATCH THE 
TRAINS. 


LITTLE DOCK 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY J. L. VAUGHAN. 








4, 1903, two miners were 


Chihuahua, Mexico. 

a little dog called ‘‘Dock,’’ that made himself 

useful by watching the camp, and was a good 
companion to the men in that lonely region. 

While the older man was cooking breakfast the 


young man—a Swede—took his shotgun and | 
| witnesses to testify to it. 


started to hunt for quail, as there are great 
numbers of the beautiful Mexican quail to be 
found in the chaparral. 

About a mile from camp he found a small 


flock, and while trying to get a shot at them | 
he heard a twig snap behind him, and looking | 
| had not inveigled her, 
The | 


round, was surprised to see a large cougar, 
or Mexican lion, crouched ready to spring. 
animal was not over ten feet distant, and if he 
had not looked round when he did the lion would 
have sprung upon his back; and taken at such 
a disadvantage, he would very likely have been 
killed. All thoughts of having quail for break- 
fast were gone now, and he said, ‘‘I yust turned 
rount and shoots dot lion in the face mit bird- 
shot !’’ 


The charge of small shot at such close range | 
|—a fine which poor Goodman Tuttle, with 


struck the animal squarely in the face, stunning, 
and perhaps blinding it, as it turned and took 
refuge in a small ravine or arroyo. 
Swede hastily put a buckshot cartridge in his 
gun and killed it. 

On his way back to camp he found the dog 
dead,—as he supposed,—killed by the lion and 
covered with dirt and leaves. It looked very 
much as if the lion had intended killing the 
man, and to make things doubly sure, had put 
the dog out of the way first. 

After taking the skin off the lion for a trophy, 
they packed their outfit on their burros, and 
in two days were at the railroad-station of 
Moctezuma,—where they related their adven- 
ture, and told how their ‘‘poor little dog had 
been killed and buried by the lion,’’ whose 
tawny skin they proudly displayed as a proof 
that their story was true. 

But the most remarkable part of the story 
is to come. The men camped near the station 
for several days. On the night of March 2d 
they heard something scratching outside of the 
tent, and on opening the door were surprised 
to see the little dog standing there, his head 
covered with wounds and swollen out of all 
proportion to his body, which was so emaciated 
he could hardly stand. 

The lion must have hit him with his paw 
and rendered him unconscious, and after he 
had lain in the grave the beast had made for 
him for no telling how long, he regained his 
senses and dug himself out, and on going to 
camp, found his masters gone. He then took 
up the long, lonely journey of fifty miles, follow- 
ing the trail to the station. 

The country at that season is very dry, and 
there was only one place where he could get 
water, a small, brackish lake about twenty-five 
tniles from the station, and no place where he 
could get anything to eat, as he was not able 
to catch rabbits or other small animals, and 
there were no houses on the way, so he must 


have made the journey with nothing to eat and 


very little to drink. 


On examining his head, it was found that in 


addition to several deep wounds, the skull was 
fractured in the center of the forehead. 

As Dock was not able to go with the miners 
on another prospecting trip, he was left with 
triends, who thought that a dog with so much 
pluck and endurance was worth saving, and dy 
careful nursing he soon got strong; and with 
his head bandaged, he would sit and watch the 
trains, and passengers who learned his story 
called him the ‘‘dog the lion killed.’’ 

For five months the wound on his forehead 
would not heal; but after several small pieces 
of bone were removed, it closed up, leaving 


quite a sear. The skull over his right eye | 
seems dented, making his head look slightly 


crooked. But with all his wounds and hard- 


The | 





Ships he has a full share of dog sense left, and | 


troublous time of year for our Puritan 
forefathers. Everybody knows how shocked 
they were at the May-pole of Merrymount, and 
how severely they dealt with the roysterers 
who set it up. But in the case of a young 
couple of Hartford, who, in 1660, observed the 
day after a fashion more often associated with 
the festival of Saint Valentine, the solemn 
magistrates seem to have been fairly outwitted. 
It appears that on that day Jacob Murline, 
having by force or strategy captured a pair of 
gloves belonging to Sarah Tuttle, a fair maiden 
of that place, demanded the traditional, old- 
time forfeit for a pair of gloves,—a kiss,—and 
got it. But at once the daring lover found 
himself in trouble, for he had failed first to 
consult Goodman Tuttle, Sarah’s father, and 
Goodman Tuttle objected, and carried the matter 
tocourt. Perhaps, with only a fine in prospect, 
Jacob might have faced a trial with equanimity ; 
but the whipping-post was quite another matter, 
and as the law then stood, a youth who by 


n February 24, 1903, tw Ss | **speech, writing, message, company-keeping, 
@ prospecting in the mountains of northern | 


With them was) 


dalliance, familiarity, gifts, or in any other 
way,’’ made love to or “‘inveagled the affec- 
tions’’ of any girl without her father’s consent, 
was liable to fine or whipping, either or both ; 


| and he did not usually escape the lash. 


Jacob’s love- making had been, country- 
fashion, quite frank and open, and there were 
It appeared that he 
would have to pay dear for his kiss, and so 
doubtless he would have done had not his 
sweetheart come loyally, and with delightfully 
simple craft, to the rescue. Sarah rose in court 
and made the disconcerting statement that Jacob 
because he could not, 
since she wished to be kissed, and had, to the 
best of her ability, inveigled him. 

The court, on this, was obliged perforce to 
let Jacob go, and turn its attention to Sarah, 
whom the magistrate called a ‘‘bould virgin,’’ 
and severely lectured, in reply to which she 
hoped demurely that heaven would help her 
“to carry it better for time to come’’—although 
she had certainly, at that time, carried it well 
to the conclusion she desired. She was also fined 
whose complete discomfiture one can but 
sympathize a little, of course had to pay. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE ILLUSTRATION. 

A thriving young city in a populous part 

of the country boasts a ‘‘free institute,’’ 
a stately building containing a public library, a 
scientific department with extensive labora- 
tories, and a lecture-room, all of which, with 
proper restrictions, are for the free use of the 
people. 

A man of some prominence in his particular 
field went there by appointment, to deliver a 
lecture on sociology—one of a course. It was 
given in the main audience-room of the institute. 

At one point in his discourse he digressed 
from the line of thought he had been following, 
for the purpose of introducing a local illustra- 
tion. 

‘*As I came into your beautiful city to-day,’’ 
he said, ‘‘my attention was drawn to a large 
building, or row of buildings, along the road- 
side. I inquired what it was, and was told 
that it was a candy factory, and that the owner 
of it was believed to be worth half a million 
dollars. Think of it, my friends! A man 
grown rich by ministering to the gratification 
of mankind’s universal ‘sweet tooth’! I looked 
at that establishment, and then I came and 
looked at this noble building of yours, and I 
said to myself that I would rather be the founder 
of an institution like this than to be the owner 
of a hundred candy factories !’’ 

Here the chairman pulled his coat tail and 
whispered to him: 

‘*Professor, I forgot to tell you that the 
proprietor of that candy factory founded and 
endowed this free institute. ’’ 

The lecturer, considerably embarrassed, went 
back to his written oration, and made no more 
digressions. 
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HIS ONLY EXCUSE. 
Te joke about the messenger boy who never 
runs has been twisted into many shapes, 
says the Philadelphia -Press, but it has re- 
mained for one of the gild to stamp it with its 
final form. 

He was going slowly down Broad Street, in 
the Quaker City, with book and message in his 
pocket, his eyes glued to a page of a blood- 
curdling dime novel. At the corner of Chestnut 
Street another messenger, running wildly down 
that street, bumped into him, and started 
immediately running on again. The amaze- 
ment of the Broad Street urchin was almost 
too great for words. 

‘Hi, there, Bill!’’ he called, when he had 
his breath. ‘‘What cher runnin’ fer? Ain’t 
cher workin’ ter-day ?’’ 





SAMPLE FREE! 


I1PAT TEA is s0 good that we want you to 
sample it at our expense. This choice Ceylon Tea 
is put up in air-tight packages. Sold by grocers 
generally. For sample address, 

SILAS PEIRCE & COMPANY, Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 














{DENTACURA| 


TOOTH- PASTE 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists ;* com- 


DENTACURA CO, 











Newark, N. J. 
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; PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


N JARS AND TUB 
on kly — never men the 
=~ ry strong —corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
use. Largest bottle now on the 
— for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, etc. 


Russia Cement Co, Mass. Mirnot 
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EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 


has made it popular in Great 


Britain, and the same quality 
is creating a demand for 
it in this cou 
have put 
American anarket be 
cause I know Amer 
ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 
Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 
Try him first 
You can, how 
ever, buy ahand 
some family tin 
weighing 4 lbs 
for$1.60, by mail 
Large sample 
package sent for 
10 cts. in stamps. 








rT 
New York City. 
Dealers supplied eve 

where through thems. 














the Royal Families and Smart 
otels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Used by t 









table and kitchen. 


Send for sample, enough for the family. 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


Used like plain salt for 
Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 








I Like Coffee 


/ can? drink it beeause 
/t makes me aziyEbilious 
CAC AT REL) ALA LTR 


1 DRINK 


OLD GRIST MILL 


WHEAT COFFEE 


/T TASTES GOOD AND 
IS VERY HEALTHFUL 





THE 
Announcement of 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the ‘* Classes” 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 







































“The Paper That 
Made Base Ball Popular” 


eid 


The Accepted Authority Sent free for the 
on Base Ball for 21 Yeary. asking if you enclose 
a 2-cent stamp for 
EVERY SATURDAY }2%.,.0¢ 
SPorTING Lire, 
110 Dando Building, 
At all Newsdealers Philadelphia. 






Our 1904 Official 
Base Ball Schedule 
of the National an? 
American Leagues is 
the most comprehen- 
| sive ever published. 






Pocket Size. 
40 pages -containing 
Dou Games at Home and 
Abroad. 
Group Pictures of All the 
Clubs. 
Individual Batting “7% 
ages of All the Players. 
7 




























Crawford Ranges have 


The Best Grates, 


Easiest to operate and without 
the vexatious features of others. | other has it. 


The Best Oven Heat Indicator. 


Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the Illustrated Circulars of 














More Improvements Than All Others. 








our various styles. 


WALKER G&G PRATT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, 


There is Only ONE Damper (patented). : 
One motion regulates fire and oven. The greatest] Removable Nickel Rails. 
improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no} They simply lift off. This is a 
Two-damper ranges are confusing.]| Crawford invention and makes 


Crawford Ranges have 


stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 


They Have the Best Ovens. ing ckeier. 
Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all] joyn we will send you a Crawford on 
the heat and consequently save fuel. 30 days’ trial. 


If there is no Crawford Agent in your 





BOSTON, MASS. 























“FORCE,” . 138 
all others,. 10 
That’s the vote of the Yale 
Senior Class this year on the 
best breakfast food. 
It's no use talking —in the 
long run quality does tell. 


Lacon fein 


“FORCE” is a muscle-builder. 
And it makes good the wear and tear of severe 
mental effort. 














Your ear to the ground ? 








If so, perhaps you may hear the demand for the New 
Companion Sewing Machine coming from many foreign 
lands. This machine is already a world-wide favorite. This 
is proved by its frequent shipment to England, Ireland, 
Australia, Turkey, Burma, India, South Africa, Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, British Columbia, Philippine Islands, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Cuba. We believe its 
record is phenomenal. If you would know more about this 
remarkable sewing machine, which we sell to readers of 
The Companion at a low price, send for descriptive booklet. 


Every machine warranted for 
TEN years, and delivered free 
to any railroad freight office 
in New England. 






Safe 
delivery 
guaranteed. 














$21.75 
$24.75 


¥ 


Quality is the 
same. It differs 
only in the style 
of the cabinet 
work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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